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PREFACE. 



This book has been written in the hope of 
filling up a gap which seems lately to have 
been much felt by many housekeepers, espe- 
cially young ones, owing to the inexperience, 

« 

ignorance, and carelessness which is so pre- 
valent amongst domestic servants in the present 
day. 

It is sent out into the worl^ as a humble 
attempt towards remedying this evil, and 
bringing forward more careful work in the 
household, as well as creating more interest 
in it, and consequently greater comfort to both 
server and served. 
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If, on our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see ; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayet 
Will dawn on every cross and care. 

We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, the common task. 
Should furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 

Seek we no more. Content with these, 
Let present pleasures, comfort, ease, 
As Heaven shall bid them, come or go ; 
The secret this of rest below. 

Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above, 
And help us this and every day 
To live more nearly as we pray. 



— Keble. 
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EVERY-DAY WORK 

IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 



I. 

• ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 
" As to the Lord, and not to men." 

To THE Young Domestic Servant t 

This little book I have written on purpose for you, and 
any others who may still be inexperienced in the simple 
rules and methods of every day work in the household. 

So I hope you will not read it lightly over, but wiH 
notice what you read, and think about it, so as to profit 
by it. I am sure you will not find anything overdrawn or 
superfluous in it, because I have written down everything 
to be done in the simplest and easiest manner possible, 
so that you can do your work without any more trouble 
than is really necessary. Always bear m mind' that the 
way which seems the longest at first sight generally turns 
out to be the shortest at last. I daresay you have often 
heard the proverbs, " One stitch in time saves nine,'' and 
" What is worth doing at all is worth doing well." So if 
you read anything in this book that makes you say, 
" What nonsense ! the idea is ridiculous of taking so 
much trouble over a little thing like that" ^ \\ss^^ >i^Nix 
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own experience will teach you the truth of the old sayings 
that have just been quoted. 

When you first enter into service, and are at your first 
place, be perfectly ready and willing to learn, for every- 
thing will be new and fresh to you and different from 
what you have been accustomed to in your cottage home. 
Therefore do not give yourself airs, and try to show oflf 
before people that you know better than they do, and that 
such and such things are ridiculous. Rather try to be 
humble and willing to learn, not only in great matters, 
but also in the smallest and slightest. Remember that 
life is made up of small matters, and 

" Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the beauteous land.'* 

If you profit by good instruction, and learn all that is 
required of you quickly and with goodwill, you will soon 
become a valuable servant and be prized accordingly^. 

Beware of thoughtlessness and of carelessness, tor 
these are two great evils a servant, and especially a young 
one, has to fight against. Her head is apt to be running 
on all sorts of things not connected with the work she 
has in hand, and then it gets carelessly done, and so 
brings dissatisfaction, and she may perhaps give herself 
the trouble of having to do it all over again. 

Try to think. Try to act without having to be con» 
tinually driven along, as if you were some dumb animal, 
instead of one of the human race, God's noblest work, 
full of wonderful means of thought and action. 

" Be not like dumb driven cattle ; 
Be like heroes in the strife," 

says the poet. You have been gifted with all the mar- 
vellous parts and members of the human frame, therefore 
do not let them lie fallow and useless, but exercise them 
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for the good and the benefit of your fellow creatures and 
the glory of your Maker. 

Be thoughtful ; not only for yourself and your work, 
but for your mistress and those around you in the house- 
hold. Remember that your mistress has many, very 
many things to think about, more than you can possibly 
imagine very likely, for you cannot know all she does. 
While you have your regular and even routine of work, 
day after day, your mistress has her whole household to 
look after and to think for as well ; the rooms and the 
care and safety of everything in them, the cooking and 
providing for each day as it comes, and contrivances for 
economy and saving waste. Also she has to look after 
you and your work and that of your fellow servants, and 
very likely, besides all this, a number of little children 
who require continual and hourly watchfulness and care. 
She may possibly have also some overwhelming trouble 
and anxiety about a family sorrow, or about her husband's 
business affairs, things that you may have no idea exist 
at all. IfJ too, your mistress happens to be the wife of 
a clergyman, she must necessarily have the welfare of 
hundreds to think about, and many poor and sick people 
to look after, besides the schools and all manner of other 
things. Therefore try to save her the extra care and 
trouble of looking after you and your work ; try to relieve 
her as much as possible ; and let it be your pride to do it 
so carefully and so methodically that she knows she can 
trust you, and feel that she need never run to you to see 
if you have remembered to do something she wanted 
done ; and not only so, but that it be well done. 

Let everything be done at its own proper time, exactly 
and regularly. Try to be methodical in your work ; that 
is, let all be done with a method and an order. 

A writer says : "When we rise in the morning. to the 
light and the new work of another day,' unless we have 
some rules of action, unless we kxwy« '^\iaX^^>aN^'^s^ ^'2* 
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and when it is to be done, unless we have the hours 
parcelled out in some measure so- that we need not waste 
large intervals of time in arranging and discussing, we 
run great risk of having all our duties ill balanced, — giving 
undue space to the work that we like and crushing into a 
corner the work we do not like. While also we allot, as 
far as possible, the different duties to the different hours, 
it is well to leave some only partially filled, so as to meet 
the emergencies of unexpected claims, reserving some 
lighter employment for these * corners of time.'" This 
is very good advice for any one who has work to do day 
after day ; and I am sure you will find it always a great 
help if you will think over and lay out a plan of the 
routine of your work, on the evening preceding any day 
on which you expect to be particularly busy. If you do 
this, on rising in the morning you will see your plans all 
clear and distinct before your eyes, and will so be enabled 
to get through your work far nvore pleasantly and straight- 
forwardly than you would if you had had no plans of 
action* 



11. 

' • As on our daily way we go. 

Through light or shade, in calm or sferifo^ 
Oh, may we bear Thy marks below, 
Iq conquered s)n aud chastened life.." 

"Having food and covering, be therewith content.""— i Tipt. vi. 8. 

Let me beg of you to try to interest yourself ia your 
occupations and in what goes on around you, and avoid 
going about like some wound-»up figure more than any- 
thing else, as some do, with neither sense nor reason. 
Remember you have brains for thinking with, and a heart 
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for feding with, therefore use them both. If you will try 
to interest yourself in the way I say, I can answer for it 
that you will soon find a great pleasure and enjoyment in 
your every day work and duties. 

There are too many, far too many, of a stupid indifferent 
kind of servants, who get through their work half way, any 
way, no matter how, so as to entitle them to receive their 
wages, and who then store up all the uses of their brains 
for the purpose of making finery for themselves. 

These will also get their work done anyhow, so as to 
leave time in the later part of the day for having a gossip 
and tittle-tattle about the affairs of their neighbours and 
their mistress. 

Avoid the company of such, and beware of their bad 
ways. No good servant is ever seen standing at the door 
gossiping ; because it is certain that if she has done all 
her mistress requires for the day, and if she employs her- 
self with needlework in the evenings in order to keep her 
clothes in good condition, she cannot possibly have any 
time left to idle away in talk. 

And then it is such a silly habit is gossiping ; no one 
ever yet got any good by it, it does nothing but harm, and 
is always the means by which a great many wicked and 
spiteful stories are circulated and much mischief made. 
What right too has a servant to repeat any of the private 
affairs of her mistress and her household? It is not 
straightforward and honest to do so. But then you will 
be saved from any of this gossiping if you take a real and 
active interest, like that I have been speaking of, in the 
house you are living in, and also in your mistress' welfare, 
because in that case you would not like what is near and 
interesting to your own heart to be bandied about from 
house to house by other people. 

I find it to be a very frequent cry amongst ladies that 
servants now-a-days ask for v^ry high wages, and I think 
it is quite true that as a rule they do. 
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However no lady objects to give liberal wages to a good 
and valuable servant who brings comfort and real help 
into her house ; such an one will always be able to obtain 
good remuneration for the care and trouble she takes. 

It is really only the idle careless ones who are be- 
grudged the money ; those who upset a household and 
make everybody uncomfortable, and who require con- 
tinual looking after and watching all day long. These 
are a perpetual thorn in the sides of their mistresses, and 
it is indeed a marvel that they find situations at all after 
being once tried. I wonder that' shame alone does not 
cause them to change their ways. 

Speaking of wages, it should also be taken into con- 
sideration that, besides being paid so many pounds down 
in money per annum, a servant is thoroughly well provided 
with food and all other necessary things, what are com- 
monly put down under the name of " board and lodging." 
All these she gets of a much better quality, as well, than 
she would have in her cottage home ; and of course they 
mount up to the value of many pounds more in the course 
of twelve months than her wages doubled or trebled. This 
fact is often completely ignored by servants, and they look 
upon the comfortable shelter of a home as not worth a 
thought. In an old book we find it said : ^ the care of 
providing for you and paying your wages is much more 
than an equivalent for your care of obliging your master and 
mistress and doing your duty by them. Methinks if you 
would thoroughly weigh the comforts of your condition, 
you could not help having also an affection for those 
under whose roof and protection you live. Supposing 
even that they are a little harsh in their expressions, and 
treat you with haughtiness, yet you should still recollect 
that it is their bed you lie on night after night, and their 
food which sustains you, independently of the money you 
receive from them as wages." 
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III. 

• • Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Take my moments and my days. 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 

Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and 'beautiful* for Thee." 

There are many girls, and I fear women of a good age 
also, who look upon domestic service as rather a dis- 
graceful position to occupy than otherwise. But how can 
they really think this 1 they must be very ignorant to do 
so. 

Let us look into our Bibles for the settlement of the 
question, and we shall find that it teems with the subject 
of serving masters, nearly all through. It is also quite 
clear that Christ Himself did not think domestic service 
a disgrace ; for we read that one day there was a rich 
man who had a man-servant very ill, and at the point of 
dying, and that the servant was *' very dear '* to his 
master. So this master went to Christ, who was at the 
time not very far off ^n the road with His disciples, and 
he asked Him to come and heal his servant. What did 
Christ do ? Did He give answer angrily, and say " No," 
a servant was beneath His notice, and indeed ought to 
be ashamed of being a servant at all, and that He had 
other work to do of more consequence, and could not 
stop and waste time over a servant ? Far from it. He 
spoke some kind and healing words ; and when the 
master got to his home again he found his servant mirac- 
ulously healed and well. 
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In the book of Genesis you will find mentioned the 
name of Deborah, a servant ; but I will not say anything 
about her now, because she is such an interesting cha- 
racter and her life is so interesting, that she shall be spoken 
of separately at the close of this book. 

To go back : in a book written by Miss Brewster we 
find these admirable words. " There was one instance of 
the most earnest self sacrifice and the most heroic beauty 
the world ever saw, and the prime feature of wonder and 
praise was that He made Himself of no reputation, but 
took upon Himself the form of a servant. Since those 
marvellous days the act of service has been ennobled and 
consecrated. The doing the will of a master, the 'min- 
istering' instead of being * ministered unto,' has become 
work of which neither man nor the spirits that are hov- 
ering around us need to be ashamed." 

If you look in the Bible again, in St. PauPs epistles 
(Colossians iii., Ephesians vi., Titus ii.) as well as in one 
of St. Peter's chapters (i Peter ii.), you will find there 
the whole of your duty as a servant towards your master 
or mistress, without going any further. 

St. Paul tells you that you should be " obedient to those 
that are your masters," and do your work " not with eye 
service," but in "singleness of heart" and with "good 
will"; and "whatsoever you do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord and not unto men." 

Take notice of the word " eye service," for it is a word 
full of meaning, and one which I do not remember seeing 
anywhere else. It means, only serving a master or mis- 
Kess faithfully and well so long as their eyes are upon you 
watching you, and while you are working in their actual 
presence. This, as you very well know, is not the right 
and honest way to work. The right and honest way, 
and the Christian way, is to do your work in " singleness 
of heart," that is with no double dealing, or deceit, or 
underhandedness ; but so faithfully and well that if your 
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mistress were to come upon you suddenly at any odd 
moment, you would not be found " wanting," but doing 
your duty in all honesty, as if she had been with you, 
overlooking all the time. This is the way God requires 
service to be performed ; not in that careless, slovenly, 
heedless way that is so common unfortunately, as if 
daily work were something to be run through the easiest 
way ; but with " goodwill," and with " heartiness." 

Would it not be well to exclaim in the words of the 
old book (Swinnock's " Christian Man's Calling," A.D. 
1662) : " I wish that what my hand findeth to do, I may 
do it with my might, that I may be of the number of 
them that spend themselves with labour, and not of them 
who waste with rust and laziness. The sluggard's heart 
is like his field, overgrown with weeds. Lord, let me 
rather wear out with work than consume for want of 
use ! " 

In the Gospels we read that pleasing incident about 
Christ in the home of Martha and Mary. When Martha 
speaks of her household work we find that Christ gives 
her a gentle reproof, to the effect that she should not allow 
it to absorb all her thoughts and care, but that she is 
wanting in the good grace which her sister Mary 
possesses, " that good part which shall not be taken 
away." By this we are given to conclude and to draw a 
lesson that we must beware lest in the all-absorbing 
duties and anxieties of every day life, we slight the " one 
thing needful " and forget that a portion of the day should 
be set aside by every Christian for private prayer and de- 
votion. No one can dare to expect to get through the 
work of a day, surely, without prayer ! " Prayer," says an 
author, " is the beginning of work ; prayer is the end of 
work ; prayer is work itself. Without prayer every day 
work would be but a round of uncongenial tasks. 
Without prayer, social and home work would degenerate 
into worldliness on the one hand, or wQa.t\s>ft.%'?» ^^ "^s^iR. 
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flesh and spirit on the other." " Every day work requires 
every day grace ; and every day grace requires every day 
asking." (Brewster.) 

** Work should be prayer, if all were wrought 
As Thou would'st have it done ; 
And prayer, by Thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one." 

Therefore let me beg of you to make a regular practice 
of spending a few moments in prayer by your bedside 
every morning, before you go downstairs to your daily 
work. Never dare to begin a day without first asking 
God's guidance and protection throughout it. If you 
happen to be hurried and late sometimes, leave something 
to be done afterwards when you can come upstairs again ; 
but never neglect your prayers for the sake of some 
trivial matter, always stop a few moments for them. 
Every night also, before retiring to rest, kneel again at 
your bedside, and afterwards take out your Bible and read 
a chapter in it, or commit to memory one or two verses 
out of it. For this latter purpose you will perhaps find 
some of the Psalms the best, such as the 23rd, the 103rd, 
the 1 2 1st, the 84th, and the 91st. But it is difficult to 
make much selection, as there are so many beautiful and 
soothing chapters in the Bible. 

If you are not always able to attend service at a place 
of public worship on Sundays, (though I trust you will be 
able to do so at least once in the day, if not oftener,) 
always make a practice of getting your Bible out, and sit 
down quietly by yourself somewhere, and study it ; not 
merely read it lightly over, but think and ponder over 
what you read. This can very well be done at intervals 
during your light Sunday's duties ; and I have seen it 
done many a time. If you have been accustomed to the 
services of the Church of England, you should always 
select the Psalms and Lessons for the day for your 
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reading, as well as the collect and its epistle and gospel 
in your Prayerbook. 

Never be persuaded to make a holiday of Sunday. 
Remember it is God's holy day, and He expects us to 
keep it holy, doing no work but what is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the comfort of ourselves and others. Do not 
be led away by bad companions to go about spending the 
day in visiting, as so many do. You can very well 
manage to go and see your friends on a week day instead, 
if you wish to do so, by arranging your routine of work 
suitably, so as not to make things disagreeable and un- 
comfortable for your mistress. It is quite easy to do this 
by working a little harder the day before, and by gaining 
an extra hour or so in the morning. You will, I am sure, 
find more satisfaction in working a little harder on a 
week day in this manner, than by desecrating your 
Sundays. 

Now I hope these few pages will help you not only to 
think about what your duty is, but also to perform it to 
the best of your powers ; and that you will try to make 
yourself a treasure and a blessing in the house you are 
placed in, and in '^ that state of life into which it has 
pleased God to call you." 



IV. 

THE KITCHEN. 

•* Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good." — Milton. 

Although I have no intention of entering upon the 
never ending topic of cookery, with all its necessary 
receipts, yet I feel I must include the kitchen and its 
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accompaniments in these pages, and try to give you a 
few words of help and advice on this subject as well as 
the other parts of the house. 

But then indeed, when we come to think, we must con- 
clude that the kitchen is a very important apartment, and 
that there is, if anything, more need to be careful and 
particular with regard to its cleanliness than to any other 
part of the house ; and this not only because in the 
kitchen are all the different utensils used in the cooking 
of our food, but there is necessarily more dust and dirt 
accumulating there. 

A clean bright kitchen is a very nice sight ; it looks so 
comfortable and homely to any one, with its clean floor, 
and warm fire reflecting back from rows of tins and pans 
hanging up against the wall. Every good servant takes 
a pride in making her kitchen look nice, especially as she 
has to spend most of her day there ; and will try to make 
it cheerful and pleasant for her evenings. 

I hope you will try to be economical in the matter of 
coals in the kitchen. I know it is pleasant to see a large 
bright fire in the grate, but we have to take into consider- 
ation that it is an extravagance and waste when there is 
not much cooking going on. Never have a large fire 
unless there is, and if the grate is a movable one, always 
regulate it accordingly, making it larger or smaller for 
what is required. As soon as the cooking is over and 
the coal partially burnt away, wind up the grate again. 
Of course I am speaking of the open fireplaces, but you 
may possibly have to use one of the new ranges or stoves, 
in which case this does not altogether apply. 

In the mornings, early, when you first come downstairs, 
you should clean out the kitchen grate thoroughly well, 
and free it from all ashes and dust. If this is not done 
properly you will never get the fire to burn brightly and 
clearly, because the air is kept out from underneath, and 
do^ not get to the flames to help them to fly upwards. 
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Having cleaned the grate a little with the brushes, set the 
fire to light, and while it is burning take away the cinders 
from underneath, and throw them upon the top of the 
coals that are burning,, fov this helps to make a good clear 
fire, and saves waste too. The; dust will fall through the 
ash-grid, if there is one, and I hope there is, for every 
kitchen grajte should have a grid underneath, it saves so 
much waste and untidiness by separating the. cinders and 
dust. If there is one,, it will require emptying once every 
week when the kitchen is properly cleaned. 

It is very necessary to keep the kitchen neat and clean. ; 
and the best time to. make it sa is in the afternoon, when 
the dinner cooking things are put away. (Of course I am 
speaking to those who live in small households.) Wbe9 
this is done you should first of all sweep up the floor, the 
dust and bits, all going under the grate. Then the grate 
and hearth should be cleaned, and when tbese are done 
the kettle may be cleaned, and if required placed on the 
fire. Afterwards look over everything with the duster, 
as a great deal of dust is sure to h^ve collected. 

The kitchen floor will probably be either tiled or flagged, 
occasionally we see bparded ones ; but, whatever it is, 
there is always a piece of carpeting or drugget laid down 
in front of the fireplace, or under the table. Before the 
floor is swept therefore, in the afternoons, this piece of 
carpet or matting shojuld be taken up and shaken out of 
doors, and when the kitchen floor is clean and everything 
dusted it may be laid down again in its place. But if 
there is much cooking done in the morning it is better to 
take it up the first thing, and then it is saved much dust 
and grease.. 

Twice a week, or at the least once> at the end of the 
week, the kitchen floor should be well washed with water 
and a scouring flannel. 

If you find any marks of grease, get a little sand to 
them, or soda and soap, and if that fails, ^^jX qbcv '5sswn& 
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fuller's earth, and leave it on untouched for several hours. 
If you take it off then, you will probably find all the 
grease gone. If there is anything smelling disagreeably 
on the floor, either on stone or carpet, some dry fine 
ashes laid on will be found a cure for it. 

You cannot be too watchful and careful over the boiler 
beside the kitchen fireplace, when the weather is frosty 
and cold in the winter, because it may be liable to burst, 
and then if you were standing near to it you would run 
the risk of being killed : as long as there is water in the 
boiler, there is no danger. This arises through the water 
,Jn the pipes being frozen, and so not flowing into the 
boiler in the usual manner, causing it to become empty. 
If a thaw comes, and the ice water in the pipes melts and 
flows again into the boiler, if there is a fire in the grate 
beside it and it is consequently hot, the icy cold water 
rushing suddenly into it causes it to explode and burst up 
the fireplace. Therefore unless you can see into the 
boiler during a frost, and are quite certain that there is 
warm water in it, you must never have a fire in the grate. 
Wait till the ice is melted, and the water has flowed into 
the cold boiler, and then you are safe to light a fire again 
in the grate. You cannot be too watchful over this. If 
you have the slightest doubt about the matter, in cold 
weather any time, consult your mistress at once, without 
running any risks on your own responsibility. 
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V. 

The Kitchen {continued), 
' ' Let all things be done decently and in order. " — St. Paul. 

Let me beg of you to be neat and tidy in your kitchen. 
You may perhaps find it rather a difficult matter, more so 
in a kitchen than anywhere else, as there is so much 
change of work, and so many utensils get used ; still if 
you try to be neat and orderly, and not to leave things 
lying about more than is really necessary, you may acr 
complish a great deal in this way. 

However small and inconvenient your kitchen may be, 
you must always have a fixed place for everything, no 
matter how small and insignificant the thing may be. 
Not only this, but all the things should be in their own 
places after being used, and that so surely that if you 
wanted by chance to find them in the dark you could 
lay your hand on them without trouble. 

Keep all the crockery ware belonging to the kitchen 
together in one place, and all the dining-room dishes 
and plates together by themselves also, if possible in a 
cupboard, out of the dust. In some kitchens the dishes 
and plates are placed down sideways in a large wooden 
rack ; but this is not a nice plan, for it allows them to 
catch the dust very much. The best and cleanest way is 
certainly to keep them in a cupboard, and every good 
kitchen has plenty of cupboards, because nobody can 
expect to keep things clean and nice without them. 

The origin of the plate-racks was, I believe, tor the 
cook or scullery maid on washing up the plates and 
dishes, after taking them out of the water, to put them 
on the rack to drain ; and when' she had finished all she 
would take a cloth to each dish and plate separately, and 
wipe it, and then place all in a heap and put theta;^'^'^. 
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But the carelessness of servants in these days makes 
them leave the plates always in the rack, and very often 
they never get wiped at all after being once placed in it. 

The system of putting china down to drain itself dry, 
without being wiped, is anything but a clean one ; for 
nobody can fail to see how much dirt comes off things 
wiped on a cloth while they are wet ; the water alone is 
comparatively dirty. 

When you have to wash up a quantity of plates and 
dishes that must necessarily have some grease on them, 
put hot water into the tub or pan (the former is much the 
best) which you have for the purpose on the sink or slop- 
stone. Get the water as hot as you can bear your hands 
in, otherwise the grease will not come off the plates and 
dishes. But in very cold and frosty weather be careful 
about it, and do not let it be too hot ; or it will certainly 
crack the crockery and cause it to break in two. Re- 
member, however, that cold or cool water has no effect 
upon grease, and so greasy things may as well be left as 
they are as be washed in cold water, for they will come 
out of it no cleaner than they went in. Try it and you 
will see. Pour a little cold water down over a greasy 
plate, and you will find that the water slips off over the 
top of the grease, and apparently does not touch it. But 
if you will pour some hot water over, you will find that tjie 
grease will melt and so be carried off by the water. 
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VI. 
WASHING UP, ETC, 

"Knowledge makes humble, 

Ignorance makes proud ; 
Knowledge talks lowly, 

Ignorance talks loud ; 
Knowledge is modest, cautious, and pure, 
Ignorance boastful, conceited, and sure." 

Having then plenty of hot water ready, if you have some 
greasy knives to wash over, first of all put a little of it into 
some deep mug or old jug that is useless, any broken- 
topped old one will do ; and into this hot water put the 
knives, or at least their blades, and you will find after 
awhile when you have finished with the dish washing, 
that the knives when you take them out of the water will 
be almost free from grease, and will then easily wipe 
clean. This is a very simple thing to do, and it is a clean 
habit and saves trouble in the end. But always be very 
careful not to let the handles of the table knives touch 
the hot water, or else they will come off and be spoilt, for 
the hot water would melt the cement that fastens the 
blades into the handles,t and so of course would make 
them separate. Besides this, hot water causes the ivory 
handles to crack and become discoloured 

But to return to the dishes and plates ; take each one 
separately in your hand, after first of all taking off it any 
pieces of meat or anything that have been lefl on, and 
get your dishcloth, and,, having wet it well in the water, 
wipe over the plates well, and place thejm carefully 
beside you ta drain, oa their sides, one against another. 
Do all the plates first, and afterwards the dishes, as the 
latter will have least grease on them. Do not knock and 
bang them about, but move them all quietly and steadily, 
for besides endangering the crockery that sort of work^ 
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makes a great deal of unpleasant and disagreeable noise, 
and does not aid in easing the process at all. Mind the 
water from the plates does not run down on the floor at 
your feet, or indeed anywhere else except into the sink. 
If there are many things to be washed, change the water, 
for it soon becomes greasy and dirty. In this case wipe 
all dry as you go on. 

When the plates and dishes are all washed, take any 
odd pots and mugs that have been used, and do them also. 
Then wipe clean the knives that are standing in water, 
wipe them quite dry and place them in their box, ready 
to be cleaned afterwards. Of course if you have to wash 
up glasses and plate from the dining room, they should 
all be done first, before you put the plates in the water. 
But I shall speak about them later on in these pages. 

Having then washed all the plates, mugs, and knives, 
you must take a dry cloth or two and wipe everything dry 
and clean, and put all away, each article in its own proper 
place. Put the different kinds and patterns of crockery 
together neatly, piled up or side by side, as they require. 

When all this is done, pour away the dirty water and 
hang up your cloths to dry. Always be particular to keep 
dry cloths. 

There are many girls who have a dislike to washing up 
often, and will leave dirty plates and cups and other 
things to accumulate all day, and then wash all at once. 
But this is a very disgusting and dirty lazy habit. Every- 
thing should be washed clean after each meal it may have 
been used at, although it be requisite to do this four or 
five times a day. It is very sickening to see crockery 
lying about dirty for hours, and to know that we shall 
have to eat or drink off it again by-and-by. Therefore 
try and avoid this bad and lazy habit. 

Whenever you have been washing up, and have at last 
finished, you should always swill down the sink with clean 
hot water, and if it is dirty scrub it with a brush and a 
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little sand, so as to leave it quite clean and free from 
grease and bits. Last of all, a little hot water should be 
poured away down the grid, to prevent any accumulation 
of grease along the pipe, and any unpleasant or unhealthy 
smell. 



VII. 

Washing and Cleaning {continued), 
*' Let the ticking clock guide the boiling crock." 

" So great is the effect of cleanliness upon man, that it extends 
even to his moral character. Virtue never dwelt with Dirt, nor was 
there ever a person scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was a 
consummate villain," — RumforcU 

Every sink in a house should be supplied with a trap- 
pipe underneath ; the shape of a pot-hook, ^ thus. The 
reason pipes of this shape are so much liked and 
used is because no bad smells can come up through 
them. The lower part, the bend, always holds some of 
the last water that is poured down the pipe, as common 
sense will show; and consequently there is no space 
through which any bad smell can get up. 

Therefore a servant, after throwing away dirty water, 
when she is not likely to use the sink again for some 
hours, and especially at night, should always pour down 
the grid a little warm clean water, so that it can remain 
in the bend of the pipe after the dirty water has passed 
away, and so keep all sweet and fresh. 

If you have sometimes to throw away the water that 
cabbage has been boiled in, always do so out of doors if 
possible, as the smell is so very bad, and hangs about in 
the air a long time* • 
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Be very careful to keep all the saucepans clean and 
sweet, wash and wipe them very particularly. This is 
necessary, as so much of our food comes in contact with 
them, and it i» far from pleasant to suspect that we are 
eating something that has probably been in a dirty pan ; 
and besides this they get very dirty outside with the fire. 
After using a pan for anything^ be careful, on taking it 
away from the fire, to immediately empty it and pour 
into it some clean hot water from the tap, and then you 
may safely leave it on or near the sink until the washing- 
up time comes. If this is not done, a pan is sure to have 
a dirty thick skin or scum in it. When you have finished 
washing up the dishes and other things after dinner is 
over, you should wash, scrape, and wipe out the 
pans ; making them clean and dry. You should have a 
brush on the sink for the purpose of cleaning the sauce- 
pans and kettles, and keep it for that use alone. A cocoa- 
nut fibre brush is very nice for this purpose. And there 
are very suitable small brushes for cleaning the inside of 
the saucepans also, made of whalebone with tin handles. 
But of course your mistress will supply you with all you 
may require. 

Always reserve one special saucepan for the boiling of 

onions, as it would give a taste or flavour to anything 

.else boiled in it afterwards. Also reserve another for the 

boiling of milk ; it should be one of the white enamelled 

ones. 

If any of the pans are made of copper, they should 
have special care bestowed upon them in wiping them 
dry, for if there is any wet or damp left it will corrod^^ 
ind prove poisonous to the next food put into it. This 
applies also to copper kettles. Therefore before putting 
away the copper pan let it stand before the fire for a 
short time, turned on its side to dry thoroughly well. To 
keep it bright and nice it should be also cleaned with the 
brass mixture and cloth or leather. Metal dishcovers 
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slibuld be carefaHy wiped dry when they are brotsght back 
ag^m into the kitchen after use, or the steam inside them 
wiH soon cause rust Outside they may be >deaned once 
or twice a week with the brass mixture provided, or a 
mixture of whiting and oiL 



VIIL 
CLEANING KNIVES AND SILVER. 

**' Trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs.'* 

— Hannah More 

All the knives, forks, and spoons should have their 
own pQaces in drawers or cupboards. Do not have them 
lying about anywhere amongst <oti%er things. Besides 
being an untidy habit, this will take a deal of your time 
to find them when wanted, most probably, amd would 
cause trouble w^en you are htnried sometime. Even 
then, if found easily, they are liable to be taken up dirty 
and not fit for immediate use. But ^ all are put away 
clean and in their own places they will be ready and 
handy when required, for tsse. 

In cleaning knives be careful not to break ^nd chip the 
edges. If you have one "of the machines for cleaning 
them in, be sure to put them exactly into the places as 
directed, and carry eift the directions given with the 
machine very explicitly, or you may spoil the knives and 
thus cause your mistress much annoyance -as Twell as 
expense. There must net be the least *grea9e on the 
knives when they are put into the machine, or else the 
brushes inside which clean them will be spoiled directly. 
. If you have to use a board for cl^^^^^xv^ ^^'otcn. ^«^ '^^'^ 
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rub the knives on it till you think you will get them *' nice 
and sharp '' as well as clean, for this is the way I know 
that a great many do, and it is simply ruination to the 
knives. It causes them to become very thin in a short 
time, and then they snap and break across in two pieces, 
and so become useless. There is no necessity for the 
smaller knives to be very sharp either, and it helps to 
spoil the silver forks used with them, especially if children 
use them frequently. The carving knives, which are re- 
quired of course to be sharp, can be made so on a proper 
steel for that purpose. 

When you have finished cleaning a number of knives 
and steel forks, take a duster and wipe them all free from 
grit and dust. It is very disagreeable to take up a gritty 
knife. when sitting at the dinner table. 

If a number of knives has to be put away for some 
months at a time without beii^ used, and if there is not 
a place to put them in perfectly dry and warm, rub the 
blades over with some mutton fat, and wrap them up well 
in dry brown paper. 

When you have silver to clean, which ought to be done 
once a week, before you beg^n with the powder, wash 
everything over in hot soapy water first, so as to free it 
perfectly from all grease. This washing has a marvellous 
effect in making the silver look well. Having wiped it 
dry quickly, (by the bye never leave it draining itself dry 
at any time, as this makes it dull,) put a little plate powder 
into an old saucer and moisten it with water, so as to 
form a paste. 

You should, before beginning to clean the silver, lay an 
old cloth down doubled on the table you have to stand at 
for the purpose, and put all the leathers and brushes, etc., 
on to it, or else you will be sure to make a great mess on 
the table. Having made the powder into a paste, take a 
small piece of flannel, sponge, or leather, (anything will 
do,) and smear some thinly over some of the articles of 
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silver, and place them on one side for a few moments. 
Do some more of the silver in this way, and then take 
a leather and rub the pieces you first put paste on. If 
any of them are much engraved, they will require brushing 
in those parts ; but be very careful not to scratch the 
plain surfaces with the brush. Rub them all over firmly 
and quickly, but at the same time mind not to lean upon 
them, or you will bend them. Chis applies particularly 
to spoons and forks. Continue with each piece of silver, 
one after the other, in this manner till all is done. Do 
not leave any powder in the engraved parts, brush it all 
out well. 

Rouge, or a mixed powder with rouge in it, is much the 
best for cleaning silver, I mean real silver not electro 
plate ; and I can bear testimony to its worth, because I 
know a house where it has been used once a week for 
fifty years, and will in all probability be required for 
another fifty, the silver is so strong and good. I mention 
this because I know a great many people have the idea 
that this powder is injurious to silver. 

Gaslight has a bad effect upon silver, and turns it very 
yellow ; therefore it should never be left exposed to the 
gas except when in use, and should be covered over in 
some way directly afterwards. Fogs also have the same 
effect, in turning it dull and yellow looking. 
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IX. 

WASHING SILVER AND GLASS, etc. 

" Cleanliness is the elegance of the poor." 

" Let thy mind's sweetness have its operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation." — George Herbert. 

When you have some silver and glass to wash after 
meals in the dining room, carry the things out on a small 
tray into the pantry, or wherever you have to wash them, 
and place them carefully on or near the sink. If there 
is only stone or lead to place them on, spread a cloth 
over first to lay them on, as it will prevent scratches to 
the silver, and will also make the glasses more safe and 
steady, besides guarding the edges of them when they 
are turned down to drain. Before commencing to wash 
anything, empty the glasses free from any leavings down 
the grid. When you have cups and saucers to wash, also, 
always do the same thing ; and if there are pieces of food 
left on plates, collect them all together, and put them 
away where your mistress wishes the scraps of meat or 
food to be put. Do not let any lumps or bits go down 
the grid in the sink. Emptying all cups and glasses in 
this manner is necessary, so as to keep the water for 
washing up in quite clean. It is a dirty habit to let it be 
full of bits swimming about amongst the cups and plates 
that require washing clean. 

When therefore everything is free from these, you 
may fill the basin or tub with hot water, hot enough to 
bear your hands in, but no more, or else the glasses will 
soon crack. Rinse the glasses first of all in this, and put 
them beside you on the cloth to drain for a few moments. 
If you have a large number to go through, do a few first, 
and then wipe them dry while warm, returning to the 
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rest afterwards. Having finished the glasses, next take 
some of the silver, and wash it with soap and a flannel. 
Nothing else will make silver look well. If your mistress 
has not given you a small piece of flannel for this purpose, 
you had better ask her to do so ; a piece about ten inches 
square will do, off some old useless article of clothing. 
Besides this, you should have a small dishcloth, if you 
use a separate sink in a pantry, for the china cups and 
saucers, etc., when you have some to wash. When you 
have cleaned the silver, lay it out carefully to drain for 
a few minutes, but no longer, remember, and then wipe 
it dry. Do not rattle and scratch the different pieces 
together, but take them each separately in your hands. 
When the glass and silver is all washed and quite dry 
again^ you must take a perfectly dry and clean cloth in 
your hands, and give it all a polish, till there are no 
marks or streaks at all to be seen. Some ladies like 
them finished off with a leather, but I find this is not 
really necessary if the directions I have given be minutely 
carried out. However, of course you must do as your 
mistress wishes. 

If silver spoons are spotted, a little rubbing with 
whisky and salt will soon remove the spots. For silver 
that has become black through being laid by, whisky 
is also a good thing, used before the regular manner of 
cleaning. 

If you have some china to wash up, as well as the 
glasses and silver, do not leave it on one side, however, 
for the purpose of polishing them, or else the water you 
have been using will be cold. But if it is, owing to your 
having a large quantity of things to wash, you should 
throw it away and get more, or you will not get the china 
clean. 

When all is finished, each article must be put away 
into its own place ; and that, too, straight, not tumbled 
in any way. The cupboards for the glass ^.Y^'i^Owccw^'^^'^^ 
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always have sheets of clean paper on their shelves, and 
have an orderly and tidy appearance, with their contents 
put evenly side by side. 

Having put away the things, empty the water used, 
and rinse and wipe the bowl, also the sink and places 
round about that have been wet, and finally pour some 
clean hot water down the pipe (as directed before), to keep 
all sweet and clean. 



X. 

ECONOMY AND CARE OF FOOD. 

'• Waste not thou the smallest thing created by Divinity." — Knight, 

" If God in His works has regard to economy, both of plan and 
material, shall we His creatures think it beneath our attention to 
imitate Him?" 

Be very economical always, more especially with regard 
to articles of food ; and that not only with large pieces, 
but with small also. 

"Waste not, want not," is a very good proverb, and 
means that those who do not waste will not live to 
want. 

Never throw away anything, whatever it may be. If 
you live in the country, there will in all probability be 
some animal or other that will eat up the scraps of food 
left ; but in the town it is often difficult to know how to 
dispose of them. On this point therefore consult your 
mistress, and ask her what you should do for the best. 
If you have to keep the bits for some purpose, you should 
have a bucket or tub outside your kitchen, into which you 
can conveniently put them all together. 

If you are in a house where no poultry or animals are 
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kept that could eat up the remains of fish, or vegetables, 
such as cabbage leaves or potato parings or pea hulls, 
etc., do not throw them away outside on the ash heap 
(especially the two first named), because this is a very 
unhealthy as well as untidy habit. It is better to throw 
them under the kitchen fire-grate, to dry there a little, 
and then when you make up the fire again put these 
scraps on the top, ujider the fresh coal, so that they may 
consume away by burning. Nothing gives out a more 
offensive and unhealthy smell than decayed vegetables 
or fish, therefore they should not be left exposed to wither 
away and poison the air we breathe. If they are burned 
in the fire, they become so much fiiel, and so are eco- 
nomically as well as easily disposed of. If ash pits were 
kept more free from all sorts of disagreeably smelling 
things such as these, the air round our houses would be 
much purer than it is, and there would consequently be 
less sickness. 

Never be guilty of hiding and keeping for your own 
benefit, by means of selling, any odd leavings there may 
be ; for no servant has the least right to such, and she 
makes herself a thief by taking them. She is entitled 
to her own food, and as much as she requires of it ; but 
she has no right whatever to take and appropriate any- 
thing for the swelling of her own purse. It is theft. As 
to crusts of bread, they may be saved for making a 
pudding of. For this purpose, collect them together in 
some bowl or dish, and, when required for a pudding, 
break them up into small pieces and soak them in milk. 
Then put some sugar to them, and, if liked, a few raisins ; 
put all into a pie dish, and bake in the oven. This makes 
a good and wholesome pudding. 

Be careful to keep all meat and other eatables, that 
require protection, well covered up in wire or zinc safes, 
so that no rats and mice or other animals can get to 
them. You must be especially watchful over meat ixv 
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the summer time ; never leave it exposed a moment 
longer than is necessary. You will often find in hot 
weather that wire guards are no protection against large 
flies, if the meat underneath them is near to the outside ; 
in this case you can only cover over the guard with a 
thin cloth, and put all in the very coolest place. Bowls 
of milk must never have anything placed near them that 
smells at all strongly, such as onions in any form, or fish, 
or else the milk will taste of them. There Is nothing 
that catches or retains any foreign substance more quickly 
than milk does, it is so delicate in its nature ; so that It 
requires great watchfulness to keep it sweet 

Girls should be very particular not to make pieces of 
meat look untidy and distastefiil by cutting or picking 
bits off; not only does it make them look untempting 
and disagreeable if on the mistress's table afterwards, 
but it is wrong, because it generally is sly and deceitful 
work, done when they do not want it known. It is a very 
common thing for instance also to see a fruit pie in 
which the fruit has been scooped away from underneath, 
with its share of pastry still left on the dish ; but it 
always shows that a greedy selfish person has been 
taking it, who did not care who got their share as long 
as she did. " Keep my hands from picking and stealing " 
you used most probably to learn in your Catechism, when 
a child at school 
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XL 
CLEANING STONE, AND FIRE GRATES. 

*' Man is never half so. blest 
As when a busy day is spent. 
So as to make his evenii^ rest 
A holiday of glad^ consent." — Elita CboMi 

*^A. willingtheapi make&li§^t work.'* 

When you are goiag tcx clean stone steps, or floors, firsli 
take a brush and sweep off all the dirt and dust. Then 
fetch a pail with cold water in. Wash the stone well 
with a scouring flannel, a piece at a time, and then move 
on, rinsing out the flannel pretty frequently so as to keep 
it clean for the stone. 

If you ar:^ washing steps, begin at the top one and. gp 
downwards. If you are washing, a. floor,, begin at the 
farthest end from the door and work backwards. Use 
no soap, for it will turn the stone: black looking, especially 
out in the air. If you wish to. have the stone to look nice 
and white,, rub it over with a white scrubbing stone before 
it is dry. For outdjoor places and near to trees this is 
quite necessary, or otherwise the stone will turn green* 
¥ox the steps of a front door, after washing and wiping 
with a flannel, rub them a little with, either yellowstone 
or a. smooth; piece of red brick, the latter gives the best 
colour ; and. wipe partly oflf again, leavings the stone a 
good natural colour. 

If you want to get paint or grease ofi[stone^ a very good 
thing to put over the spots is a.little of the " red ashes," 
sold at the chemist's. 

When you have washed the steps. of the fnont door you 
must clean the brasses there if there are any. If there 
are brass handles to the door and bell, or a plate, you 
must be very particular over them or you. will spoil th& 
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paint behind them ; to avoid this, it is a good plan to 
keep a thick piece of cardboard cut to fit and slip over the 
brasses, and this will effectually keep your rag and leather 
off from the paint. If you will once take the trouble to 
cut this shape in cardboard it will save you a great deal 
of trouble. It can be kept with some of your dusters in 
the kitchen ; but mind and keep the one side of it clean, 
or it will dirty the paint itself. 

The steps of the front door should be swept with a 
bnish every morning, and, if they require it, washed also. 
It is a very certain sign of an untidy servant, is an untidy 
doorstep. The scraper should also be emptied and made 
clean, and, if an iron one, should be blackleaded occa* 
sionally when it looks rusty and requires it. 

When you have to clean a fire grate you must first of 
all remove the hearthrug away, and then you must spread 
out a cloth which you should have provided for the 
purpose, a coarse one about two yards long, and on this 
place the fender and fireirons, also your blacklead box 
with its brushes and other things in. Be sure that the 
cloth is clean on its under side before you put it down, or 
it will soil the carpet and do no good after all Empty 
the grate of all ashes and dirt, and if there is an ashpan 
put them all into it. If it is preferred you might have a 
tin pail for this purpose. Anyway, pick out the large 
cinders, reserving them for the back of the fire afterwards. 
Take the ashes out of doors and empty them on a riddle, 
so as to again reserve the cinders for use sometime, and 
only throw away the dust. 

' Having cleaned the grate and ashpan free from all 
dust, you may commence to put some blacklead on the 
grate and bars with the small soft brush, and brush and 
polish well all over with the larger ones. The blacklead 
should be mixed with turpentine, or vinegar, or water, in a 
-Small pot of some kind. Put only a little on the places a ta 
time, and then brush it off again. For polishing, take a 
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third and cleaner brush, and use it industriously till the 
grate is bright and shining. Occasionally the bars must 
be taken out and well cleaned. Where there is steel in the 
grate it must be rubbed with a leather, and occasionally 
with a mixture on a rag, but never be blackleaded. 

If steel gets into a very bad condition and is rusty, it 
should be rubbed with very fine emery paper or cloth, 
taking care that it does not get scratched. Afterwards 
it must be polished with steel mixture and a leather. If 
steel fireirons have to be put away for some months, they 
may be smeared well over with mutton fat, and then 
wrapped in brown paper, in the same way as I recom- 
mended for knives. 

If you have to make a hearth white all over where 
there is no ashpan, after washing it clean put some pipe- 
clay on it, and in order to give it a nice marbled ap- 
pearance pat it over with the flat palm of your hand 
while wet. This is a good plan for obscuring a back 
window also. 



XII. 

ADVICE ABOUT PAPERS, CLOTHES, etc. 

" How happy is he, bom or taught. 
That serveth not a bad one's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his only skill. 
This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all." 

— Wotton, 1530. 

"Small beginnings Ipad to large endings. 



»• 



There is a particular thing that every servant should be 
warned about, that is, never to bum any papers sl\fi. vcsa:^ 
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find lying on a table or chimney piece. There has been 
many a serious consequence from a stray odd piece of 
paper being hastily picked up and burnt without thought. 
I know a family who to this day forfeit a sum of ;^20 
annually because a piece of paper was burnt by a thought- 
less girl who wanted a bit in a hurry to put to the fire 
when it was low. Every piece of paper with writing on 
should be put in a conspicuous place, so as to be seen or 
given to the mistress. 

I need hardly say perhaps that no servant should read 
any letter that lies about ; it is not only impertinent to 
do so, but is dishonest This ia a fault and temptation 
that every girl should guard against,, and at the same 
time I caution her to guard against opening drawers and 
cupboards to. look into them. 

This habit may seem very harmless at first, but it has 
often and often again led to theft in the end. A girl 
might see something that she should very much like to 
have for her own, and after looking at it two or three 
times the temptation might become too strong, and she 
would at length yield to it and take the thing she coveted. 
We must remember that the tempter is always on the 
look out to entrap us, and kaows our weakest points and 
where we shall be most sure to fall. Therefore I say to 
every servant, do not begin to tamper with the things 
belonging to your master or mistress,, for you do not know 
what your simple curiosity and admiration might end in, 
they might by chatyre be the first downward step to your 
ruin. Every girl is, I think, naturally fond, of dress and 
fine clothes, but she should try to check her love of them, 
and not foster it by admiring and looking at those of her 
mistress. But I shall say more about this subject farther 
on in this book. 

If you have to assist your mistress, to. prepare linen for 
the wash every week,, you must begin by collecting tor 
gether everything there is to go,, in one roorn^ Then you 
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should pick out each different kind of article and place 
all such together in heaps ; all the stockings in one place, 
all the shirts in another, and all the household cloths and 
towels, each different sort by itself, up and down the floor ; 
so that if your mistress wants the things counted over 
separately, you can do so for her without confusion and 
disorder. Some of the things will require looking over 
and mending, as it is so very much better to mend before 
washing than afterwards, as not only does the stitching 
look better after, but the rents and holes will remain the 
size they are, instead of probably being stretched to twice 
their size in the wash if left open and unprotected. " One 
stitch in time saves nine," says the proverb ; but I often 
think it would be nearer reality if it said " twenty " instead 
of "nine." 

Always try to be very particular about the drying and 
airing of linen when it comes out again after the wash. 
Be especially careful about sheets and pillawcases at all 
times, for so many people have lost their lives through 
illnesses caused by sleeping in damp bed-linen. 

If you have to. air linen on a wooden " horse " before 
the fire, mind you do not place it too. near to, for a sudden 
draught might cause the clothes, to catch fire by wafting 
them to it. Never leave clothes or anything else before 
the fire at night on going to bed, unless the fire is only 
composed then of a few cinders at the bottom of the 
grate. 

When clean linea has been aired after the wash, at the 
fire, fold up. each article neatly in its creases, and take all 
upstairs to the owners' bedrooms, and lay them on the bed 
or couch. 

If you have to, place linen in drawers in the bedroom, 
that is of course according to the request of your mistress, 
but never do so without ; always put those articles that 
were washed last underneath those in the drawer. By 
this means each article gets used in its turn, and it avoids. 
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some being worn out and done while others are quite 
good. Put each description of article of clothing at a 
certain corner or side of the drawer, and do not let them 
be all tumbled in anyway, one on the top of another, and 
all mixed up. 



XIII. 

SWEEPING A SITTING ROOM. 

" It is only by thought that labour can be made happy, and only 
by labour that thought can be made healthy ; and the two cannot 
be separated with impunity." — Ruskin. 

When you are going to sweep and clean a sitting room 
or parlour you must first of all carry out any ornamental 
things there may be. You can put the little ornaments 
and nicknacks on a small tray, and carry them carefully 
out of the room to some place of safety, where they will 
be out of the dust and not get touched or knocked over. 
Be very qareful not to break anything of this kind ; for, 
although it might sometimes be replaced, still it would 
cost nioney to do so. But, more frequently still, there are 
ornaments that no money could replace ; for they may be 
very scarce and what there are only a few of in all the 
world, and then again they might have been the gift of 
some dear friend who is dead and gone. 

You must not judge by the appearance of an ornament 
what its value may be, for I do not suppose you would be 
a good judge of such things, and it frequently happens 
that what at first sight may be very ugly will turn out to 
be very wonderful and very beautiful when shown and 
explained to you by a person who does understand it. 
So recollect you can never be too careful with little fsmcy 
ornaments, and you might as well make up your mind 
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at once to be always most careful of what you consider to 
be the least valuable and most ugly things. 

To return to the cleaning of the room. Cover over all 
large articles, that cannot be removed, with large dust 
sheets or cloths, of which you ought to have a number 
for the purpose. If there is a clock on the chimney piece 
cover it over with a clean duster, but never move it, do 
as well as you can without, for clocks very often stop 
going if they are moved the least on one side. If there 
is a sofa in the room you should brush and wipe it all 
over, underneath and round about, and then wrap a large 
sheet over it to keep it from the dust. If there is a 
number of books lying about the room on side tables or 
anywhere else, you might put them on the sofa before 
covering it over. But perhaps the sofa may require 
polishing a little where there is wood; in this case of 
course it must be done before being covered up. 

Occasionally you will have to use some furniture paste 
for rubbing up the furniture with, but it may not require 
it every time you clean the room ; it depends. When 
you have to use some, put a little on with a small piece of 
flannel, only a little, not much at a time ; and then rub 
this off again with a soft cloth or duster. Rub hard and 
well, giving plenty of what is commonly called " elbow- 
grease," so as to polish. You should have a small brush, 
too, for using in the carved parts of the furniture, or you 
will not be able to clean it properly in the comers and 
curves. When the chairs and small pieces of furniture 
are thus cleaned, take each one out of the room into the 
hall, to remain there till the sweeping is done. Cover 
over all the remaining large pieces of furniture with dust 
sheets. The table need not be covered, but its cloth 
should be taken off at the first, shaken, and folded, and 
laid away on the sofa or some other convenient place, 
along with the chairback covers. 

AVhen this is all done shake out the curtains well^ ^x\<l 
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fold them as high up as you can reach, and carefully {mq 
them so, but mind not to tear them ; and, to avoid this, put. 
the pins, large ones too, only where the stuff is double 
and thick. If the blinds at the windows are Venetian 
ones, let them down, and, getting on a short step ladder, 
dust each lath separately as well as you can, but be care- 
ful not to lean on them and weigh them down or they will 
break and fall. When this is done draw them up to the top 
gently as far as they will go, so as to keep them out of the 
dust while sweeping. At all times be gentle and careful 
with these blinds, and never pull them up with a jerk, for 
they soon get out of order and so become a trouble and 
expense. Next you had better empty the fire-grate entirely 
of all ashes and dust, and carry out the fender and fire- 
irons into the kitchen, where they can be conveniently 
cleaned by and by. 

I may here mention that every morning before break- 
fast, when you have lighted the fire, you should bring in 
the dustpan and brush, and look the carpet over, and 
sweep up all the crumbs there may be on the floor of the 
sitting room. 



XIV. 

SWEEPING A SITTING ROOM {continued). 

*■*, . . Nothing can be so m^an 

That with the tincture, • For Thy sake,' 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery Divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine."— G. Herbert 

Having done the room so far, next get a long brush of 
«ome kind and pin a clean duster round the head of it,— 
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that is if you are not already provided with a brush made 
on purpose for this, — ^and sweep away any cobwebs there 
may be along the ceiling and corners of the sitting room. 

Then begin to sweep the carpet. If it is an old one, 
and consequently hard, you had better strew over it 
slightly some damp tea-leaves, not wet ones however, 
to catch up the dust easily. Begin strewing them at the 
farthest end of the room from the fireplace, and then 
commence to brush at the farthest end also, and brush 
gradually towards the fireplace. When you have got to 
the end take away all the leaves and dirt in a dustpan, 
and throw them away ; the back of the kitchen fire is the 
best place, and then they are consumed. Be careful when 
sweeping to go well into all the comers and underneath 
large pieces of furniture. When there is anything against 
the wall of the room, if it be possible to move it, push it 
on one side while you sweep where it has stood. 

Take care of the comers of the room, and then the 
centre will take care of itself 

Having finished sweeping, open all the windows wide, 
and, taking away the dustpan as directed, go to where 
you have placed the fender and fire-irons and clean them, 
making them look bright and nice by brushing them well. 
While you are thus attending to them the dust in the room 
just brushed will be settling down. 

Going back to the room, take a light feather or very 
«oft-bristled brush and gently dust the picture frames ; do 
not move them at all, and do not pull them or lean on 
them, or they might come down and a great deal of 
damage so be caused. Pictures, if good ones (and you 
would not know a good one from a bad), are often worth 
£^o or ;^ioo, while of course there are others of more and 
less value. 

Next take a duster in your hand and wipe over slowly 
and carefully everything there is in the room. Do not 
now or at any time whip the dust off things, for that is a 
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careless and ignorant habit with many servants ; but wipe 
it off slowly, so that it does not fly about again, which it 
must of necessity do and settle somewhere else. 

You should dust over everything there is in the room, 
books and fancy ornaments as well ; but these should only 
be touched by a perfectly clean duster and a soft one also. 
It is a mistake to pass over books and fancy articles for 
fear of spoiling them, for dust effects this much sooner in 
reality than a gentle wipe with a clean cloth at times. 

Having wiped off all the dust, and got it in the duster, 
take it out of the room and shake it at the back door» 
where it will not trouble any more. If a duster is shaken 
at an open window, as we very often see, the dust gets 
blown back into the room with the air and settles down 
again where it was taken from. 

You should next clean the windows of the room you have 
brushed, outside as well as inside if possible, at all events in- 
side ; and sometimes it is too dangerous for a woman to 
attempt the outside, which should be left for a man to do. 

The glass should be washed with water with a leather, 
and then rubbed and polished with another, dry, leather 
Each pane of glass should be finished separately before 
another is begun, or at most two panes. Do not neglect 
the corners of the glass, but clean them well with one 
finger, and not only the centre of the panes. 

If the chimney-piece of the sitting room is at all dirty, 
and if made of marble, take some soap and water to clean 
it, with a piece of flannel If it is dull and cloudy looking 
you may rub a little linseed oil on it. In dusting a marble 
timepiece, take your finger-nail inside the duster to clean 
along the straight ledges. 

If there are any cushions in the room, they will re- 
quire occasionally to be beaten a little. For this purpose 
take them out of doors, and beat them with the hands of 
a light cane or stick. The cushions of a sofa or couch 
should be treated in this manner also at times« 
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Remember always to be very careful with furniture that 
is in your charge, and never knock it about and catch the 
edges of things one against another so as to dinge and 
scratch them. Never put a jug of hot water on a table 
or sideboard, because, unless there is something under- 
neath it, it would leave a great mark and so spoil the 
polished surface at once. 

Furniture is very expensive to buy, and so is well worth 
taking care of, and every mistress of a house likes to have 
it so. Let it therefore be your pride to keep it in good 
condition and to take care of it. 



XV. 

CLEANING ROOMS {conHnued). 

"Thou hast set our daily task ; 
Grace and strength from Thee we ask." 

It is always the rule in a well regulated house to have 
certain days in each week for each room to be cleaned, 
and then all get attended to in turn, and there is no con- 
fusion and hurry, or neglect either. 

In a house in the town, or where there is a large family, 
rooms require more cleaning than they do under opposite 
circumstances, and should all be done as near as possible 
every week. When this cannot altogether be managed, 
the sitting rooms should be done at all events, that is 
those in daily use. A bedroom should never be left un- 
cleaned for longer than a fortnight, and indeed if it is to 
be kept thoroughly clean, should be brushed once a week. 
But a wise mistress will fix certain days in every week or 
fortnight for you to attend to each room in its turn, so I 
need ^ay no more on this matter here. 
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When you have to sweep a bedroom, before making up 
the bed in the morning, while the clothes are off it, you 
should brush all underneath and over the mattress, also 
the bedstead near it, to get out the dust. For this pur- 
pose you should keep a brush alone, and not use it for 
anything else, so that it is always clean ; it should be 
one with rather long soft bristles and a short handle. 
Afterwards make up the bed. Proceed with the bedroom 
as before directed for the sitting room. 

Clean the loose furniture first, such as chairs and small 
tables, after moving all small articles out of the room, 
and take out the moveable furniture also when cleaned. 
Shake all curtains, and fasten them up, also the valence 
round the bed (if any), and tuck it up. Put a large dust 
sheet all over the bed. On this you may put a few light 
things that require covering over, and that are clean, 
such as things off the dressing table, small ornaments, 
mats, etc. Then put another cover over them all to keep 
them free from dust. 

Put covers also over any sofa or couch, and over shelves 
of books if there are any, in fact over all things that 
•would spoil if the dust got to them. 

If there is a fender and fire-irons in the bedroom, lay 
them on their cloth somewhere out of the room, as 
directed before, where they can be cleaned without mak- 
ing dirt, and empty the grate of anything there is in it. 

Draw up the window blind to the top, but if it is a 
Venetian blind it must be cleaned first, as before directed. 

Then fetch the carpet brush. For a good strong Brus- 
sels or pile carpet you should use one of the long-handled 
brushes with long yellow-looking whisks. But for a soft 
woolly carpet, such as is often used in bedrooms, you 
should take a small hand brush and a dustpan to sweep 
with, and brush the carpet while down on your knees ; 
holding the dustpan in your left hand to receive the dust 
as it collects from the brush in your right hand. 
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But now, before beginning this or any other dirty dusty 
work, get an old handkerchief or apron, or anything else 
you prefer of your own that would do, and pin it over 
your head ; or else you will make your hair very dusty and 
untidy looking, and not at all presentable for appearance 
in the room where your mistress is. In days gone by 
servants used to wear caps which preserved their hair 
from the dust when they were working ; but now-a-days 
they seem to prefer to have to put on a covering of any 
kind, so as to avoid wearing always the becoming neat 
caps. 

Brush the room well all over, and be particular under- 
neath pieces of furniture, especially the bedstead ; move 
this, and everything else that you possibly can, on one 
side while you brush where it has been placed. Mind 
the corners of the bedroom also. When all is well swept, 
open the windows of the room, and go out for awhile for 
the dust to settle. 

You might now clean the fender and fire-iron|, or if 
there happens to be none, clean something else belonging 
to the room that requires it. After a few minutes, when 
you have finished, go back into the bedroom and black- 
lead the grate, and put the fender down again in its 
place. 

You must next wash all the china on the washing- 
lltand ; so lay a cloth on the floor and put the different 
things on it. Fetch up the housemaid's bucket, which 
should be kept for her use alone for cleaning and scour- 
ing. Put some hot water in it, and get a piece of soap 
and flannel or cloth, and a cloth that is used for the 
.bedroom services. Before washing the china however, 
the tooth-water bottle and glasses should be first washed 
in the water while it is clean. If the bottle is stained 
with water being left in it, take it downstairs and fill it 
with soft water and very small pieces of raw potato ; or 
if you prefer, with tea leaves, but the former is the best ; 
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and let the bottle stand so for the remainder of the day. 
Then in the evening, when going round the bedrooms, 
empty it again, and after rinsing it with clean water put 
it in its place on the washing-stand. 

Wash in the bucket before mentioned all articles of 
china belonging to the bedroom ; wipe them dry, and put 
them in their places again. 

Never use any sponge or brush that you may see about 
the bedrooms, for they are for the use only of the owner, 
and should not be touched by the servants. 

You should next get some clean water in the bucket, 
and a wash-leather and soft duster, and clean the windows 
of the bedroom. 

Then take off all the dust-covers and wipe everything 
over gently with a duster. Put clean covers on the dress- 
ing-table and washing-stand (where they are used), and 
bring back into the bedroom all the different things you 
took out. 



XVI. 

SPRING AND AUTUMN CLEANING. 

" Put a stout heart to a steep hill. " 

' ' Let Hope be your handmaid, 
And Faith be your staff." 

Once a year, and sometimes twice, according to circum- 
stances, every one likes to have a thoroughly good clean- 
ing of the house from roof to cellar; and it is quite, 
necessary, or it would become very dirty as well as un» 
healthy. Therefore, although it is a tiresome piece of 
work and indeed often very trying, still every good 
servant likes to get it done, and well done too. 
, If there is to be some papering and painting, of course 
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the room to be done must be emptied as much as possible, 
and the different things taken out and piled up in some 
other place. All curtains and variances must be taken 
down, also all pictures, and everything that is fastened to 
the walls. Then the carpet should be rolled up and taken 
out of the room and put somewhere where it can rest 
until required for shaking. If there are one or two large 
heavy pieces of furniture which cannot be moved, they 
must be well covered over with large dust-sheets. Painters 
and whitewashers are generally very untidy and disagree- 
able in their work, and like plumbers and nK)st other 
workmen seem to try to make as much mess as they can ; 
so you must guard against damage to the furniture as 
well as possible. 

When the carpet is going to be shaken, if you are in 
the country and have a grass lawn to take it on, let it be 
carried there and opened out, and then, with the assist- 
ance of several more persons, each of you must take a 
comer or a side, and commence to shake it up and down 
and beat it with thin sticks. When this has been done 
several times, it should be brushed backwards and for- 
wards with the usual carpet brush. Then give it one or 
two more shakes. On no account drag the carpet along 
the grass, for you may be quite sure the grass is no 
cleaner than the carpet, if as clean even. To see this 
for yourself however, take a cloth and drag it up and 
down for a moment or two, and I think you will then find 
it dirty. 

When the floor of the empty room has to be scoured, 
get a pail full of warm water and a strong flannel and 
brush, and a piece of common soap. But first of all you 
must sweep the floor with your soft brush to remove dust 
and dirt. Then, kneeling down, begin at th^ farthest end 
of the room. Wet with the flannel a large piece of the 
boards, and then take the scrubbing brush and some 
soap, and scrub well that piece. Having done so, take 
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the flannel again and wipe off all the soap and dirt, and 
wring it into the paiL ^Proceed with another place of the 
floor close to, and do the same again until all is finished. 
Be particular to have no dirty streaks, and if there is a 
dirt}' patch anywhere get some sand to scrub on it 
Change the water in the pail when it gets dirty, or else 
the floor cannot possibly be clean. 

In putting down the carpet again, be careful not to do 
so until the boards are perfectly dry, or else it will be 
liable to having moths in it, which would soon spoil it. 

When you have to wash and clean paint, such as doors, 
cupboards, or even walls, use a flannel and some common 
brown soap, (not soft soap nor soda, as these would spoil 
the paint,) and afterwards wipe the soap off again, and 
dry with a soft cloth. 

You must be careful and economical with your different 
cloths and dusters during this cleaning time, or you will 
find yourself without one some time when wanted in a 
hurry. You should therefore, during some spare moments, 
wash out a few of them, so as to be ready for use. 



XVII. 

BED-MAKING. 

' ' Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." — Young, 

"Sleep is death's younger brother, and so like him that I never 
dare trust him without saying my prayers. " — Sir T. Browne. 

In the mornings, as soon as you have had your breakfast, 
you should go upstairs and attend to the beds and bed- 
rooms. 

Open the windows wide, first of all, if the weather 
permits of it ; but if it is wet or severely cold, open them 
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about two inches only, and leave them so for a few hours. 
In warm summer weather it is best to never close them 
at all, except during the sleeping hours of the night. 

before going upstairs to make the beds, put on a clean 
apron if you have not one on already, and see that your 
{lands are clean also ; you ought besides this to have on 
a dress that is clean and washable, a printed calico one, 
or otherwise you will soil the white bedcovers, etc ; and 
if you have to go against the wall paper to. reach the bed, 
a dirty dress would mark that also. 

When you begin to make a bed, put two chairs at the 
foot of it, and place upon them in turn, first the quilt, and 
then each blanket and sh^et by themselves separately, 
also the bolster and pillows. Next shake up the feather 
bed (if there is one), and do> it well, from all sides, and 
pick away any lumps of feathers with your fingers, so 
that it is left soft and even at the last. At present, how- 
ever, you may leave it simply turned over on the reverse 
side, to which you found it, so as to cool and air it If 
there is a hair mattress used instead of a feather bed, as 
is perhaps more usual now-a-days, you must simply turn 
it right over. Leaving it so, go out of the room and do 
the same to any other bed there may be, putting the 
clothes on the chairs first in the same manner, so that 
the fresh air from the windows can. circulate freely 
amongst thenu If this, is not attended to every morning, 
a bed and bedroom soon get a disagreeable musty smell, 
which it takes, years to eradicate. 

Afterward3 return, to the bed you turned over the first; 
and having the mattress, or feather bed, lying straight on 
the reverse side to which it was the night before, and in 
its proper position tidy on the bedstead, proceed to place 
the clothes on it once more. Put first a blanket, gene- 
rally a thin or old one, then a sheet, the one that was 
placed so before ; then the bolster, over which the bottom 
sheet should fold> unless there is an extra case for the 
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bolster. On the bokter go the pillows. Tuck in the 
sheet and blanket already on ; then put on the upper 
sheet over all. This should always have the feet and 
head ends kept for that position, that is one end to the 
head, and the other towards the foot of the bed. Leave 
plenty of this sheet to fold over those parts of the 
blankets that come against the pillows, or else the sleeper 
will be uncomfortable with the rough blankets against 
the face all night. Put each blanket over this sheet 
separately, and tuck all well in. Then place the quilt 
over all, quite straight and square with the bedstead, not 
longer at one side than the other, but equal ail round, 
and neatly finished off at the foot of the bed. If there 
are curtains, place them in folds, as neatly as possible, 
over the pillows. 

When all the beds are finished, go and fetch the slop- 
pail, and a jug of hot water, and your two cloths for the 
purpose. Empty everything about the washing stand, 
and rinse with a little hot water, and then wipe dry with 
the cloth. Keep one cloth, a finer one, entirely for wiping 
the tooth -water glass and bottle, and never use it for the 
china ware or anything else. Every morning, when you 
have finished emptying the slops and have emptied also 
the slop-pail at a grid out of doors, you must wash the 
cloth you have used with it, and hang it outside to dry in 
the fresh air ; also rinse out the pail and leave it there. 

If there is any drinking water left in the bottles on the 
washing stands in the bedrooms, it had better be emptied 
out, for not only would it be disagreeable for using now, 
but the bottle is kept cleaner and brighter if left empty. 
Nevertheless your mistress may prefer some water put in 
for use during the day. 

In the evenings at about eight or nine o'clock, or earlier 
if wished, go upstairs again to the beds ; and turn down 
the clothes at the head, folding the top sheet neatly down 
dver the blankets and quilt, below the pillows, on the 
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level of the bed, about two feet in width. Arrange the 
curtains to hang down neatly, and if there is a night- 
dress case, place it on the top of the folded sheet below 
the pillows. 

Next fetch up the slop-pail again, and empty all the 
china in the bedrooms, and fill the jugs with fresh water 
for washing, and the bottles with water for drinking. It 
is a bad plan to keep continually filling up the jugs with 
water unless they get occasionally emptied, because if 
water is left standing for a few days it comes to smell 
badly. So you must now and then empty the jugs en- 
tirely, when there is only a little water left in them, and 
then refill them altogether with fresh sweet water. 



XVIII. 

FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS, etc. 

" A timid person is frightened before a danger ; a coward during 
the time ; but a courageous person afterwards. " — Richter, 

With regard to fires and coals, do not be extravagant. 
It is quite possible to keep up a good fire in a room with- 
out waste and extravagance. It seems as if at the present 
moment we were on the eve of a new system of fire 
lighting and coal burning, but no doubt it will take a few 
years for the new and scientific plans to be adopted as 
common in our houses ; so I will proceed to write to you 
as if you Were using the old fashioned grate.s and manner 
of fire making. 

Do not use up all the large blocks of coal out of the coal- 
place first, and so leave only a quantity of small, which is 
sure then to be wasted. This slack can be burnt on a fire 
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that does not require to be always kept bright and cheerful, 
such as a bedroom or an unoccupied sitting-room fire. 

On lighting a fire in the morning, remember to throw 
the large cinders on to the top of the coals at the back. 
There is no reason why this should not be done by any 
servant, but I am afraid there are many who will not do 
it without being made to. It not only saves waste how- 
ever, and makes a better fire, but it prevents a great 
accumulation of cinders to be found place for. Nothing 
should ever be taken away from a grate but dust and very 
small ashes. 

Before going to bed at night always see that you have 
sufficient dry wood or chips for lighting the fires with in 
the morning ; and put what you are likely to require into 
the top part of the oven and leave the door of it open ; or 
somewhere else near the fire, so that they will dry and 
be safe at the same time. Fresh wood will never light a 
fire, because it is damp or full of sap from the tree. 

In setting a fire leave the coals loosely put together, so 
that the air can get amongst them, or the flames will not 
burn upwards. To rouse a dying fire a good draught of 
air should be got through before it will bum. This is the 
reason people raise the coals with a poker sometimes. 

If you are required to keep in a fire for a long time, 
such as in an invalid's room or a bedroom, throw a quan- 
tity of small coal on. the to^^ and press it down close, and 
then pour a small cupfull of water on.; but mind not to 
wet the grate in doing so, or you will cause it to. rust. By 
this means I know of fires kept up in a bedroom for a 
week at a time, without going out at all, except when 
cleaning day came round. To ensure this, the fire must 
be treated much in the same way during the: daytime as 
well as the night, and never be poked up into a good 
blaze. This gives quite sufficient warmth for any bed- 
room during winter time. If the family of the house is 
out aU day, the Gres in their rooms may "b^Vfc^xmVrj \3cia 
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same means ; and this plan will also save a great deal of 
trouble, as well as using up the small coal. 

Never leave a poker in the fire ; it is a very dangerous 
thing' to do, for if the coals sink down and move, the 
poker would fall out on the carpet and consequently 
burn it, if it did no worse by setting fire to the house. 

' Be careful never to pour any oil or spirit on the fire, or 
anything you are not accustomed to in the form of pow- 
der either, because there might possibly be a great explo*- 
sion in consequence. 

Dried orange peel is a good thing to put on a dying 
fire ; it will generally cause it to revive. Be very watch- 
ful indeed if you have to carry a candle about the house, 
for one little spark flying and alighting on anything that 
would bum. easily^ might set the whole house on fire 
This has very frequently occurred, and is nothing novel. 

If ever there is the slightest smell of burning in the 
house, or anything unusual that you do not understand 
and cannot find out, go at once to your mistress and tell 
her about it. A fire will sometimes smoulder unseen for 
many hours in a beam of wood in a house, before any 
flame appears at all. 

If your clothes or those of any one else catch fire, 
above all things, do not run about, but keep calm, and 
wrap something thick and woollen round the flames. 
Snatch up a tablecloth or a hearthrug, or anything else 
at hand that is thick in texture ; and do not hesitate to 
do so because the flames would spoil it, a person's life is 
of more value than such things. 

Any one finding herself suddenly on fire is naturally 
very much alarmed, and receives a severe shock, and is 
thoroughly upset ; but nevertheless she should have some 
presence of mind, and collect her thoughts sufficiently to 
guide her reason. Above all things she should remember 
not to run into another room to seek heli^^ for i^^«»^\sssj^ 
through the sdr fans the flames, aii^ s\ife \}o»Si \sx^^^'5.^nsx 
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case worse ; the woollen thing wrapped closely round 
one puts out the flames, because it keeps the air from 
thenL 

If you have to use a candle in your bedroom, be sure 
that it is properly extinguished before yOu get into bed. 
Never read a book in bed ; it is a most dangerous prac- 
tice, for very little would cause the candle to fall and set 
fire to the bedclothes. Think for a moment what would 
be your state of mind then. 

If you some time smell an escape of gas, and want to 
find out where it is, let your nose guide you to the place, 
and do not take a light in your hand to look for it, or else 
you will most probably at that moment meet with your 
death, or at the best have a very narrow escape ; because 
instantly when the gas and the light come together there 
will be an explosion. So if you have a light of any kind 
near you when you smell the gas escaping, first of 2^ put 
it outf and then you may safely go and see about it. 

If you find a room is full of gas, but that it is not so 
strong but you can pass through it, run as quickly as pos- 
sible across the room, and open a window wide. If it is 
too overpowering and suffocating for you to pass through, 
either get a wet cloth and hold it to your mouth and nose 
while you enter the room ; or, better still, go outside the 
house and break a pane of glass in the window to lef 
tde gas out that way, and the fresh air will rush in, and 
there will be no more danger. Breaking a pane of glass 
wduld only cost your mistress two or three shillings, and 
it would be better to pay that than have the room blown 
up and everything spoilt that is in it. 

Of course if the window is made of thick plate glass 
you cannot do this, but must adopt the plan of the wet 
cloth. Also if it happens that the room is situated close 
to one of the outer doors your best way is simply to open 
the doors^ and let the gas out that way. But recollect 
th^ must be no light about anywhere n^ax, Xou Vxi^n* v 
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if you wish to light a j^t of gas in a room any time, that 
you apply a lighted match or taper to it ; therefore how 
can any one expect to go into a whole room full of gas 
with a light in the hand and so escape fire? It is most 
astonishing how careless people are in this respect day 
after day. 



XIX. 

WAITING AT TABLE : BREAKFAST. 

** Work thou thy smallest work %vith all thy might ; 
All work well done is one, in One's just sight." 

I WILL now give you a few lines of instruction about 
setting the table for meals, and waiting. 

The rules and customs relating to the breakfast, tea, 
and supper tables, as well as luncheon and dinner, vary 
so much in different localities and different families that 
it is rather a difficult task to say what is best But I 
shall put down here what I find to be the most generally 
adopted customs in a small house and family of moderate 
means, in good society. 

With regard to the breakfast table let everything be 
placed ready by the time your mistress comes downstairs, 
and all the things she may require placed within her 
hands' reach, as many ladies like to assist at the prepara* • 
tions for breakfast in a small family. 

Let there be a nice bright fire in the grate, if it is winter 
time, and all the room looking neat and comfortable. I 
mentioned before in these pages that the floor of the room 
should be slightly swept of all crumbs and bits. You 
should also put away any booVs Scxi^ ^^:^^\'5» '"Oaa^ ^nmh'^ 
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been left lying about the night before, and place any 
cushions and chair covers straight that may be awry. 

When you have to. set the table, first of all fetch the 
white cloth which you are to use for breakfast. Taking 
it in your hands, lay it open, but stiU partly folded in 
length, down the middle of the table from top to bottom. 
Mind it is equal w.ith the centre of the table. Then going 
to the side, take hold again with your arms fully extended, 
and lay open another fold ; and go to the other side of 
the table and draw it over towards you, so that the cloth 
is then neatly and quietly spread. Always do it in this 
manner ; it saves a great deal of trouble and fidgetting, 
and keeps the cloth neat and in its proper creases. It is 
very annoying to some people to see a servant fling and 
6y a cloth over a table, as if she was shaking dust off it ; 
and it is always a certain sign of an untidy and ill-taught 
one. When the cloth is spread, if a glass of flowers is 
usually placed in the centre of the table, put it there now ; 
but if not, put the bread trencher there with a loaf of 
bread on it. Put a di^h of butter at one side of it, and 
other things required. Then go and fetch a sufficient 
number of cups and saucers for the family, on a tray, and 
place them evenly and neatly before yo^ mistress' seat 
at table. Put also the sugar basin and cream jug, and 
perhaps a stand or mat, whatever is used regularly. 

Your mistress' seat at the top of the table will be most 
likely the one at the end farthest froni the door, or against 
the fireplace if the door opens in the centre of the room. 

Put a plate for each person, with, a small fork an4 two 
small k]>ives on each side of it ; al^o. place the cantors 
near the centre of the table if they are large ; but if small 
ones, put them and saltcellars at the cor^iers of thq tactile. 
Put a large spoon and fbrlqs before a bacon dist,,also a. 
llarge (eating) knife. Before a,ay dbh place knife, fork, 
^d spoon suitable for serving. 

Go into the kitchen again, and prepare, or help to. pre- 
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pare, whatever is wanted, and pour hot water into the 
coffee pot or teapot to warm them. If a teapot is quite 
cold when the boiling water is poured into it on the top of 
the tea, it checks the heat of the water, and so prevents 
it having full bearing on the raw tea leaves, so that some 
of the flavour gets lost. Be particular at all times to pour 
FOILING water on tea or coffee or cocoa. It will not do if 
it HAS boiled some time or other, bat must be on the 
actual boil the moment it is poured on, or else it does not, 
as it were, cook ; merely hot or Warm water is of no use. 

When the family is ready for the breakfast to be brought 
in, take the different things into the room on a tray, a 
few at a time ; do not heap them up and try how many 
you can manage to carry at once. 

Place the principal dish opposite the master, at the 
fend of the table facing the mistress. Then put dow« the 
other things, carefully and gently (no banging and bnst^ 
ling), and place them to correspond across the table, so as 
to look neat and tidy. When this is done, you will pro- 
bably be allowed to go back to the kitchen, as you may 
not have to stand in the room to wait. You will however 
have to listen for and answer the bell if it should ring. 



XX. 

SETTING THE DINNER TABLE. 

" Hivnan life consists of a succession of small events, each of 
which is comparatively unimportant, and yet the happiness and 
success of man depend upon the way in which these small events 
are dealt with. The comfort of a household is the result of small 
things well arranged and provided." — S. Smiles, 

When you are going to set the table for dinner, first of 
all make yourself neat and clean. Change your dress, 
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wash your hands and face, and smooth your hair, and put 
on a clean muslin apron. Never wear creaking shoes 
about the parlours, for they are most disagreeable and 
annoying ; keep a pair of soft easy ones for this purpose. 

If there is a fire in the dining room, make it bright and 
warm, and clean the hearth and bars of the grate a little 
with a brush and leather. See if there is any dust lying 
on the sideboard or other furniture, and if there is, fetch 
a duster and wipe it off. 

Then go into your pantry or kitchen, where the things 
are kept, and look over everything that may be required. 
Fill the saltcellars with salt, and make it smooth on the 
top by running a spoon over it. Always take care to 
have the salt dry and fine ; and to do this keep it in its 
box in a warm cupboard somewhere, and pound it in a 
mortar when required. Fetch now some drinking water 
and put it into two water bottles. Cut some square* 
shaped pieces of bread, one piece for each person at the 
table, not more, and have a small loaf ready also for 
taking into the room to cut more pieces off if required ; 
this plan saves waste. Get out the tablecloth and the 
dinner napkins, the knives and glasses sufficient in 
number, and anything else wanted. 

If your mistress uses one of the old fashioned mahogany 
trays with legs (butler's trays), put some of these things 
on it, but not too many. Then having carried the legs or 
supports into the dining room and placed them some- 
where near the door against the wall, carry in the tray 
and put it on the top of them. If you have to use a side- 
board or a " dumb waiter," carry in the things on a large 
tray, and having spread a damask cloth on the sideboard 
or " waiter," put the tray on it for a few moments while 
you set the dinner table. Having put on the white cloth 
straight and smoothly, as directed on a former page, place 
m the centre of it a, glass of flowers, or a plant, or what- 
i^ver else your mistress may wish. Carry xVie ^V^x.^'^^^^^x 
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in your left hand, and going round the table put for each 
person (using your right hand) a large and a small fork, and 
a dessert spoon for pudding ; if there is to be fish, place 
also another large fork and a silver fish knife. Put these 
about an inch from the edge of the table, with the space of 
about fourteen inches between the forks and the knives. 
The dessert spoon and small fork may either be put to 
the outside of the large knives and forks, or be placed in 
front of the person seated, beyond the plate, with the 
prongs of the fork to come half way along the spoon, and 
the bowl of the spoon the same to the fork handle. At 
two of the corners of the table, opposite comers, put two 
large tablespoons, the bowl of one corresponding with the 
handle of the other, about three inches apart. They 
should be across the corners of the table, not pointing 
inwards. Between these spoons put a saltcellar, or set 
of small castors. At the two other corners of the table 
place two water bottles, with glasses turned down over 
the top of them. 

. Next take some knives in your left hand, and with your 
right place a large and a small one for each person, about 
fourteen inches from the forks ; see that they lie straight 
and even, and about an inch from the edge of the table. 
Put what carving knives and forks will be required before 
the master's and mistress's seat, at the top and bottom of 
the table. Large ones will be proper for a large joint of 
beef or mutton, or slender ones for poultry. Put the knife- 
rests to the right and left of the dishes' places, at a con- 
venient distance from the edge of the table for them to 
rest upon. Perhaps small carving knives and forks may 
be required at the sides of the table also ; and in order to 
know what to set down, ask the cook what meat there 
will be. Perhaps you may find that there are small steel 
forks about the size of the ordinary eating forks ; these 
are used for any small dish that takes no carviu^^hat otd^ 
3 regular knife and a spoon for s^xVvcv^* 
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After placing a piece of bread at the right hand of each 
arrangement of places at the table, put the table napkins 
in the centre of them, one between each number of loiives 
and forks, either folded carefully or in ring, according to 
what the family uses. 

If wine is taken at dinner, put two glasses on the right 
hand of the person seated, a little more inwards on the 
table than where the knives are. You had better consult 
your mistress as to the kind of glass to be placed there, 
as it depends on what wine is taken. Some families 
prefer nothing but water, and in this case it is general to 
put one tumbler instead of the wine glasses, and not any 
on the top of the water-bottles at the comers of the table. 
If ale or beer is drunk, you should put it at the last 
moment on the sideboard, either in a jug or in bottles, as 
preferred. 

If there is to be dessert after dinner, you should put 
plenty of wine glasses on the sideboard, two or more for 
each person, according to what may be required, for you 
would have to remove away any that had been on the table 
during dinner, whether used or not. 

On the sideboard there should also be ready for each 
person a dessert plate, with a mat or d'oyley upon it, with 
a finger glass on that, and on each side of the latter a 
dessert knife and fork. 

The bottles of wine should also be on the sideboard. 

The dishes of fruit should be either neatly placed on 
the sideboard till required after dinner ; or, what is more 
usual, there should be at least four of them placed at the 
centre of the table during dinner time, that is to say 
before it commences, when you are first arranging the 
table. It depends whether much waiting and ceremony 
is required, and the vegetable dishes not placed on the 
sides of the table. 

When you have placed everything ready, put a chair 
before each place round the table. 
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: As soon as the dishes are ready in the kitchen, carry 
them in separately, putting the joints of meat at the topi 
and bottom of the table. If your mistress Hkes the vege- 
tables on the table also, put them at the sides ; but if she 
prefers the dessert placed on, the vegetable dishes must 
be put on the sideboard or dumb waiter, for you to hand 
them round as required. When all is quite ready, go and 
summon the family in the way they prefer, either by ring- 
ing the dinner bell or by going to the door of the room where 
your mistress is, and having first knocked and opened the 
door, say " Dinner is on the table, madam." Then go 
back at once to the dining room, and stand waiting near 
the sideboard. 



XXI. 
WAITING AT TABLE. 



" The sober comfort, and all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things." 

'^Hannah More. 

When the family is seated and grace is said, you must 
lift the covers off the meat, and put them down outside 
the room or in the kitchen. Then go and stand behind 
the master, or, if he is not there, behind your mistress, 
and when she has placed some meat on a plate, take it in 
your left hand and offer it at the left-hand side of the 
eldest lady present ; or if your master escorted a lady into 
the room on his arm, you must take it to her first. If she 
happens to refuse it, you must take it to the next person 
to her, and so on down the table in turn. If she takes the 
plate of meat, and there is time before another plateful! 
is ready, hand the potato dish to this lady, on her left 
hand as usual ; but if there \s no Vivreva ^^^ivw»^\sfcN:«^^^ 
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the plates, take each one round in succession, and then 
hand the potatoes , and after them any other vegetable 
there may be, and sauces also. But if there is a large 
jMRnber of people seated, most probably you will have 
another servant to help you to wait, and in this case she 
should follow behind you with the vegetable dishes in her 
hands, and as you put down a plate of meat should offer 
the vegetables immediately. 

When every one is served round the table in this 
manner, you must ask each person what they will take 
to drink. If some prefer water, take up the bottle and 
fill the glass as it stands before them on the table. If 
some choose beer, go to the left-hand side with a small 
tray or salver in your left hand, with a glass on it, and 
with a jug of beer in your right hand pour some into 
the glass, and then offer it. With wine over dinner or 
luncheon the servant always pours it into the glass suit- 
able for it, as it stands on the table, and then goes away 
to the next person. Of course she first of all inquires 
which wine is preferred, saying, " Which wine will you 
take, please, sherry or claret, etc.," or she may just niention 
the names of the wines simply, adding " please." 

When you have assisted every one, go and stand beside 
the sideboard or dumb waiter, and, wait there until you 
see something is required. Keep a sharp but respectful 
eye on the plates on the table ; and as soon as you see 
that any one has finished eating the potatoes or anything 
else on a plate, take the dish of them in your left hand and 
offer it to the person, holding the cover of the dish in 
your right hand as you do so, at the same time mind that 
the steam off the inside of the cover does not drop on the 
dress of the person. The vegetable dishes should have 
their covers kept on, while waiting on the sideboard, so 
as to keep their contents hot. 

Do not let anybody have occasion to call for anything. 
If you can help it, but anticipate the ^atvis* Ks ?>ckatv ^^ 
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7IM see a person lays down knife and fork on a plate and 
has iinished eating, go and inquire if more is wanted, and 
if not, canymway the plate at once, as it is, with the knife 
and fork on it, m your left hand, to the sideboard or 
waiter, and put the knffe 4uul fork in the proper tray 
for them ; which, I think I forgot to mentran bofoie, 
should be placed ready with a small cloth in it. The 
plate must be either put in the plate basket for the pur- 
pose, or on one side, for the remaining dirty plates to be 
piled on the top of it. 

Take away each person's plate in this same way, and 
putting any bones or large scraps on one plate by itself, 
place the rest in a pile together. Finally, when all are 
done in this way, carry the knife tray in your left hand, 
and go and take the carvers off the dishes or rests with 
your right, and place them in the tray all together. This 
prevents the chance of them falling on the carpet when 
the dishes are carried out. Then take away each dish 
separately into the kitchen, as well as all the dirty plates. 

When all are removed, bring in the pudding and 
tarts, and place them on the table. If there is a boiled 
pudding, put it before your mistress, and the tarts and 
other things neatly before your master and one or two 
other persons 'at the centre of the sides, according to 
what there is in number of dishes. By this I mean that 
if there are any small dishes and moulds, if wished on 
the table, they must be put along the sides, straight and 
corresponding in size and shape somewhat with one 
another. Do not put a large high mould to match with a 
very small one, if there is variety, but place each with an 
eye to regularity and order. It is this attention to small 
matters that makes a table look well Perhaps your 
mistress may prefer that the minor dishes are placed on 
the sideboard, and not on the table at all, and indeed 
there may possibly be no room for them if the dessert 
dishes are there. In this case yow \i?cxv^ \Xx«ww \q>>\^^ •^'^^ 
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the pudding and principal tart have been partaken of. 
The plates may be put in a pile before these two prin- 
cipal dishes, hot or cold as required, and sufficient in 
number for each person. 

When you have put everything in its place, go and 
stand beside your mistress and take the plates of pudding 
from her as they are helped, offering to the persons at 
table as before directed, beginning with the principal 
lady present, and following with the rest in succession as 
they sit 

If there is any sauce, or cream and sugar, to accompany 
the pudding, it ought to have been placed on the side- 
board or waiter, and must now be handed round. 

If you think you will not be required again for a 
moment or two, you might now go out into your pantry, 
and taking the greasy knives and forks with you, you had' 
better put them (as directed several chapters back) into a 
little hot water, upright, in an old jug or cup on your 
washing up sink. This will not only preserve die knives, 
but be a great help to your cleaning. 

Return to the dining room and take the emptied knife- 
tray with you, and stand by the sideboard again to wait. 

When everybody has finished, and you have handed 
round any moulds or anything else there was, and have 
taken away the plates to the plate basket or sideboard^ 
and put the spoons and forks in the knife tray, in the 
same manner as directed before, the cheese must be 
served. 

Some prefer the cheese put on the table in a large 
round dish, with a d'oyley underneath it ; and this way is 
much the best to those who like cheese, as it has the 
advantage of keeping it fresh and moist, to cut aS re- 
quired. But the more usual or fashionable way is for 
small pieces to be cut, and placed on a small d'oyley on a 
plate, and in this manner it is to be handed round by the 
servant, having a, small fork on it iox ^w^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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themselves with. If butter is wished at the same time, as 
it probably will be, take some round in your other hand, 
and hand it with the cheese. See that all are supplied 
with bread, or biscuit Many gentlemen like a glass of 
port wine with their cheese ; so if you have been told to 
get it out, take the decanter in your right hand, and fill 
the glasses required as they stand on the table. When 
each person has finished the cheese, take away the plates 
and loaives as before, and then carry them all out of the 
room, and put them with the others in the pantry an4 
kitchen. 

Then begin to clear the table. Take a small tray, and 
take up all the odd knives, fork?, or spoons, that are 
lefit unused, also the saltcellars, the water bottles, and 
glasses, and everything that is left, and put them on the 
sideboard or waiter. Do it all quickly but quietly ; let 
there be no jarring and knocking of tilings together, and 
do riot try to carry many things at once. 
, If there are any pieces of bread left on the table, take 
them up with a fork, and put them, on a plate held in your 
left hand Then get a small tray, and taking it in your 
left hand, and the crumb-brush or scoop in your right, go 
round the table between each two persons, beginning at 
the top, and quietly and carefully brush the crumbs on to 
the tray, taking care that, none go on the carpet or the 
people's laps. When this is done all round and the cloth 
is clear, if there is no dessert to follow, go to the end of 
the table opposite to your mistress an(i take up that end 
of the cloth in your hands to. fold it. Be careful, to. keep 
it in its own folds, or else it will look creased, and untidy. 
Then take it out, antf all the, other things you brought in. 

If there is to be dessert, after sweeping up the crumbs 
on the cloth, you must place the large dishes of fruit iri 
the centre of the table and down it, the smaller ones at 
^he sides, each quite straight and square, and corre- 
sponding with each other. 
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Then the wines must be placed before the master, and 
a glass jug of water and two goblets in front of the 
mistress. 

Next put one of the dessert plates as arranged before 
each person, round the table, and two or more wine* 
glasses at the right hand. A large spoon should be put 
down in front of each dish, and if there are nuts, nut- 
crackers also, and salt 

When everything is thus put on the table, you should 
carry away whatever you may have left on the sideboard 
and waiter, and leave the room. 

No waiting is required generally during dessert, though 
some people prefer the first helping to be done by the 
servant. Then go into your pantry or kitchen, and put 
away your things, and wash what you can. 

When the gentlemen have left the dinner table, go and 
fetch everything away that belongs to the pantry, and 
put away in the sideboard all the things that came from 
there, such as the fruit and the wine, and in the mean- 
time beware of temptation n 



XXII. 

CHILDREN AND THE NURSERY, 

*' Here lies for you an inestimable loan ; take all heed thereof, 
and in all carefulness employ it, and with high recompense, or else 
With besivy penalty will it one day be required back." — CarlyU, 

** Fragile beginnings of a mighty end." — Hon, Mrs, Norton, 

I SHOULD like now to say a few words to that important 
servant, the nursemaid I say important, because hers 
IS a very responsible position, involving a large amount 
o/' conscientious and trustworthy conducx. 
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No girl should undertake the duties and cares of 
nursing and looking after children unless she has a 
natural love for them, and feels she can have patience 
with them and bear with all their little whims and 
tempers. Besides this, she must be of a cheerful and 
happy disposition, so as to enter into and encourage 
their games of play and frolic, and be always ready to 
amuse them. With this she should possess a firm but 
gentle will, so as to command the respect and obedience 
of her young charges, that if any dispute or naughtiness 
arises in the nursery they may know who is to be the 
master, and one word from the right minded nurse be 
sufficient to quell any disturbance. 

The nursery ought to be a bright, cheerful, and airy 
room, one with plenty of sun shining in at the window, 
for the sun's rays are full of healthy, life giving matter, 
and should never be shut out. 

Let there be plenty of empty space in the room for the 
children to romp and tumble about in ; and do not fill 
it up with a large table and a lot of chairs and things 
useless to the children ; it is their room, so the furniture 
ought to be placed for their comfort. 

Above all things keep the nursery clean, and neat and 
tidy too when the children are out of it. Let there be 
either a large box, or a drawer (the bottom one of a 
chest), to hold all the small toys that are played with 
daily, and all the odds and ends of rubbish that children 
have such an affection for. 

Whenever the children go out of the room for a time, 
gather up all these toys together and put them back in 
their box or drawer ; this not only clears the room but 
gives the children fresh pleasure in picking them out 
again. Be watchful to open the window whenever there 
is a chance, that is when the room is empty ; and never 
leave it closed when you go out for a walk^ bvit k.t. ^<^ ^xs. 
freshen the room all the time. 
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Let your charges have plenty of fresh air, they cannot 
possibly have too much ; and when they are out, let them 
run and jump about as they like, do Qot try to make 
them into men and women before their time. Of course 
if they happen to be living in the town they must learn 
to behave quietly in the street ; but they ought to be 
taken into the open parks where they can run about un- 
restrained, and not be kept in the streets. 

Do not let them be shut up indoors because the weather 
is rather cold or windy, except at such times as they 
have some species of cold ; if they are kept perpetually 
in a warm room they are certain to have tender and 
delicate chests, and if they are well wrapped up when 
taken out of doors they will never take any harm, however 
sharp the air may be. Let me beg of you not to follow 
that foolish and wrong plan of wrapping up a child: 
warmly and closely round the neck, and leaving its poor 
little legs and thighs exposed to the cold ; the lower part 
of the body requires most warmth. 

Great care> should be taken to avoid wet feet, for from 
this spring many of the ills of childhood ; so if there is 
the slightest likelihood of it, change the boots and stock* 
ings as soon, as home is reached again. 

If the children are caught in a shower by accident, 
and get wet through, do not let them sit still or drive 
home, but make them walk or run, and then they will not 
take cold. 

Mind children do not wear boots and shoes that cramp 
their feet and are too small, for it not only prevents them 
running about in ease and comfort, but it spoils the shape 
of their feet as they are growing. Therefore if you notice 
anything of this kind amongst your charges, mention it 
at 6nce to their mother. At the same time, boots that 
are too large and heavy cause children to walk clumsily, 
so ihty should fit loosely and easily only, leaving room 
for the growth of the feet. 
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Watch carefully that children do not eat and drink 
what is bad for them, and too much also ; they cannot 
judge for themselves, so see that they have only the 
plainest and most nourishing food. Give them plenty of 
milk, and with its cream on too if possible, for cream is 
a most strengthening thing for any one who can take it. 
Avoid too much tea and coffee, and give cocoa instead. 
Tea and coffee are only stimulants, there is very little 
nourishment in them. Above all, pray avoid giving a 
child beer or wine at its meals. This is not only a very 
wrong thing to bring a child up to, and frequently causes 
it to have biliousness and sickness, but it often lays the 
foundation of a liking for such, and thus leads to an 
intemperate life. 



XXIII. 

CHILDREN AND THE NURSERY {continutd). 

" Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean - 
And the beauteous land. 

And the little moments. 

Humble though they be. 
Make tlie mighty ages 

Of eternity. 

Little deeds of kindness. 

Little words of love. 
Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above/' 

When children are young and have to be carried 
about, be very careful they do tvoX i«Sl^ €vCsv^x <3^\. ^\ "viw^ 
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arms, or off a table or bed. There are many people now 
to be seen who have never attained their proper height 
and form, simply because they had careless nurses and 
met with accidents of this kind when young. Think 
for a moment how terrible would be your sorrow and 
remorse if you were the cause of such a lifelong calamity 
to any one. While speaking on this subject I should 
like also to warn you against that common practical 
joke of snatching away a chair from under any one about 
to sit down, for there have been hundreds, nay thousands, 
of persons injured for life through this foolish and danger- 
ous joke. 

If a child walks in his sleep, never wake him suddenly 
but follow him wherever he goes, quietly, so as to guard 
him from danger, and when you see an opportunity 
gently lead him back again to bed; and for the future 
take precautions that he cannot get out at the door or 
even the window of his bedroom. To wake him suddenly 
would have a very serious effect upon his nerves and 
head, and so is a dangerous thing to do. 

Th^re is another thing that nurses should guard 
against, that is using bad language before children. 
They very quickly catch anything fresh • and novel to 
them ; and many out of pure mischief and love of fun 
ivill keep repeating bad words if once caught, when they 
know they ought not to be said. Therefore mind they 
are never heard, and then there is no danger. It is very 
shocking to hear innocent little children, as occasionally 
we do, use words which it makes one shudder to hear 
rough low men and women say. Never deceive a child, 
or tell him a lie. It would soon be found out, and then 
the nurse in whom the child ought to place the utmost 
confidence will no more have a place of respect in his 
mind, but be regarded with suspicion, and there will be 
an end of all reliance on her. 
When you are about to give a c\i\\d 3i \>^\)ft. xi^N^t \!vit 
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a can-full of hot water in first, but always cold, and then 
add the hot to it afterwards. The reason I caution you 
in this way is, because I have known of several children 
being scalded by falling into a bath of boiling, or almost 
boiling, water, while the nurses had gone out of the room 
to fetch some cold. Only a short time ago I saw the 
grave of a little girl of two years old who had died from 
this cause, and I felt very sad as I read the epitaph on 
the little white marble cross. 

Those who have the care of little children should never 
be without a few bottles of those medicines which might 
be required suddenly in cases of illness or accident, 
This should be especially attended to when away from 
home and out in the country. There should always be 
near at hand a bottle of ipecacuanha wine, also one of 
castor oil, and it is wise to have one of Kaye's essence of 
linseed, which is very useful in times of colds and coughs. 
Armed with these, and a supply of sticking plaister and 
of mustard leaves, no nurse need be afraid of being in 
the heart of the country, miles away from a doctor. 

If you should happen ever to have the terrible experi- 
ence of being with a child, or indeed a grown up person, 
when bitten by a dog or cat or adder, however slight the 
mark may appear at the time, lose not a moment, but put 
your mouth to the wound (provided you have no open 
sore place there) and suck it well, spitting out at times of 
course, so as not to swallow the poison. Do not scream 
and get yourself in a state of flurry and perplexity, and 
do not in this case run off for the doctor instead of doing 
as I have directed, because before you could get one the 
poison would be circulating in the blood. Even if you 
met with a doctor he has nothing that would have the 
same all-saving power as you have in sucking the poison 
out instantly, before it mixes with the blood. 

Teach a child early to amuse itself, and it wUL tb^^ 
yery quickly learn to do so, and ViVL ^o ^\qn^ ^Kl»s^^K5^5» 
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troublesome to the people round it than those children 
who are constantly wanting attention and amusement at 
their hands. 

And now I must say a word for those poor helpless 
little beings who are taken out every day in perambu- 
lators. Do not, pray, let them go along with their heads 
hanging helplessly on one side, or indeed as we often 
see, over one side. And never be guilty of neglect to- 
wards your little charges while out, or leave them stand- 
ing still while you gossip with your friends. I wish the 
mothers could see their babies and nurses sometimes, 
when they do not ! 

If you have occasion to go into a shop for a moment, 
do not leave the child sitting in a cold place or in a 
draught, but see to its comfort before you leave it, and 
place the perambulator with its back to the wind, and if 
there is any sunshine anywhere, if only a square yard of 
it to be got into, let the child's face have the benefit of 
it. I told you before that the sunshine is full of life- 
giving power, so let your charges have plenty of it as 
well as plenty of fresh air. You must know that if we 
sit long in a closed up room, we fill it full of our own 
poisonous breath, and this is why persons shut up in a 
room without any outlet die, because they breathe 
nothing but poison. The body requires a supply of fresh 
good air to keep it healthy, and indeed alive. It is a 
good thing too, besides having fresh air, to have it sweet 
with the scent of flowers ; the old fashioned notion of 
flowers being injurious to health is now happily exploded. 

We read that " Professor Mantegazza has discovered 
by a series of careful experiments that sweet scented 
flowers have a powerful effect in producing ozone. Every 
one is aware that ozone is a peculiar form of the life- 
sustaining element of our atmosphere/' etc etc. 
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XXIV. 

AILMENTS OF CHILDREN, etc. 

" Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe'er estate, 
I have a fellowship of hearts 

To keep and cultivate. 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait" 

If you notice a child under your care looking a little 
strange and different from usual, inform its mother at 
once of your fears, for it might be beginning some illness 
which if taken in time would be much lessened. Start- 
ing in the sleep, or grinding the teeth, are sure signs of 
something wrong with the stomach, and should be treated 
accordingly. 

If you should have charge of any very young children, 
you may perhaps have experience of the terrible alarms 
attendant upon convulsions and croup. Convulsions 
arise from difficulty with the teething. There is no 
doubt that the greater number of cases of convulsions 
might be avoided if mothers and nurses would have the 
child's gums lanced to help the new tooth to push its way 
out 

The nurse, on seeing any strange symptoms, such as a 
rolling of the eyes or a fixed stare and clenching of the 
teeth or severe twitching of the limbs, should immediately 
seek help. If a fit really comes on then, she should with 
all possible speed put the child in a hot bath up to the 
chin, while at the same time a handkerchief saturated in 
cold water should be held on the top of the head and 
changed often so as to keep it cool. Remember to not 
put the child in the bath until you have ascertained the 
heat of the water with your hand. If ^ovi laa.^"^^-^ \35k \ife. 
alone with a child seized with cotvN\3\^vyw^<»'^Q>'^ \sjo^^x ^^sx 
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with the greatest quickness and coolness. Do not run 
about the house with the baby in your arms, crying out 
in fright and terror, but nerve yourself to your task. 

Lay it down on the floor before the fire (of course there 
is a guard), and run and fetch a bath and cold and hot 
water ; then get the child's clothes off any way, and put it 
in the warm water, and hold the cold handkerchief on its 
head, while with the other hand you keep rubbing its 
body with the hot water. (Send for the doctor, if possible, 
as soon though as you first see bad symptoms.) On taking 
the baby out of the bath again be very careful not to bring 
on a chill, but wrap it up warmly in flannels, and keep it 
on your knees before the Are. This is all that can be 
done until a doctor arrives. 

Croup is another very alarming illness, more especially 
as it generally comes on in the night. The little patient 
in this case gives a queer metallic kind of cough and 
drawing of the breath, the peculiar sound of which is 
unmistakable when once heard. If you wake some night 
and hear this, the best thing to do is to give the child an 
emetic immediately ; a small teaspoonful of ipecacuanha 
wine in a little warm water is the best Wrap the child up 
warm in bed, and send for the doctor. Then go and make 
a small mustard plaister. Run downstairs to the kitchen 
or dining room for the mustard in the mustardpot ready 
mixed ; do not stop to make it fresh, for this takes time, 
and time is more precious than perhaps you are aware of, 
for it might be a matter of life and death, croup is so 
quick and sure with its victims. Spread the mustard on 
a piece of old muslin about six inches square, and cover 
it over with another piece, and put it on the child's chest 
and throat at once. If he seems not to gain warmth in the 
body, if there is any hot water to be got, plunge him into 
some in a bath as soon as possible. 
But do not use the bath if it can be avoided, as there is 
always the danger of a chill on comm^ o>\\., ^xA V^CLY& S& 
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more likely to be the case in the middle of the night, as 
there may not be a good hot fire to go to. If however 
you have noticed any symptoms of croup during the day 
previous, you should keep a fire in through the night, 
with a supply of hot water near it. 

If at any time you have occasion to suspect that a child 
has eaten something poisonous, as children very often will 
do, lose no time in administering an emetic of ipecacuanha 
wine. 

Most of the other diseases children are liable to, such 
as measles or hooping cdugh or any fever, all come on so 
gradually that they do not require such prompt and im- 
mediate action on the part of the nurse ; but you must at 
all times keep a sharp eye on any little ailment, and 
sunlmon the doctor on the least alarm, as prompt atten- 
tion generally mitigates an illness. 

If a child gets badly burned or scalded, send at once 
for the doctor, but until he arrives wrap the place iiv 
cotton-wool and oil, and if the child seems sick and faint 
give it a spoonfull of very weak brandy and water to keep 
up its strength. These directions I have given you here 
are all doctor's receipts, so you need not hesitate to adopt 
them. 

It is always better, when an accident has occurred and 
the patient can be moved, to take him straight to the 
doctor's house. It not only saves time, but it often 
enables the doctor to administer help more easily, as he 
has necessarily a greater number of articles at hand which 
he may require. Any way, if you cannot take the patient 
to him, always send word by the messenger what is the 
nature of the accident or illness, so that he can bring 
things with him out of his surgery that he thinks may be 
required* 

Another thing I wish to caution you against, never to 
frighten children about the doctor ; it is a very foolish 
ihmg to do, and might prov^ a swAows.TccaXXKt wws^s^ft. ^ia^\ 
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of anxiety, for when a child is afraid of him and believes 
him to be a cruel and even torturing person, he will go 
into a violent paroxysm of fear if he comes near. Rather 
teach him to love the doctor, and then if the time comes 
that his aid is required he will submit cheerfully to any 
operation it may be necessary to perform, feeling that 
only that will be done which is for his good and relief. 

Never force a child to do anything of which he has a 
horror. Those frights in childhood are never got over as 
long as a person lives ; it seems to become part of one's 
nature to feel a strong dread or repugnance of certain 
things ever after. We are all accustomed to hear people 
say, '' I have such a foolish horror of it, but I cannot help 
it, for I had a fright when I was a child." 

Fears of dogs or cows or sea bathing are very conmion, 
and no child should be forced to face them if rebellious 
and afraid. 

If a child is naughty and obstinate, whatever you do, 
do not frighten him into being good again. Never shut 
him up in a dark closet or cupboard, for many a child 
has been made an idiot by this ; and even if he escaped 
that terrible affliction his nerves would be made very 
weak and he altogether cowardly. If punishment is re- 
quired there are plenty of ways that may be adopted 
without this, such as depriving the child of a pet toy or 
some anticipated pleasure, besides the common practice 
of sending off to bed earlier than usual. But if the nurse 
has gained the love and affection of the child he will 
scarcely require any punishment after seeing a sorrowful 
look on her face and hearing a few words of regret from 
her ; he will soon be asking forgiveness, and be sobbing 
out his grief. 
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XXV. 

NURSING THE SICK. 

"Were not my watchings Another's care, 
Long since I 'd wearied and ceased from prayer. 
Watchman of Israel, watch over me ! 
Pity, if wearied and faint I be ; 
Wake me with new and reviving power. 
Say to me, ' Canst thou not watch one hour ? '" 

It is very possible, indeed most probable, that you may 
be called upon some time to act as nurse to an invalid ; 
and if ever you are I hope you will try to be as gentle and 
patient and forbearing as you can. 

You must make up your mind, on taking up your post 
in the sick room, to put up with many disagreeables and 
inconveniences, and to give way entirely to the whims 
and fancies of your patient 

When persons are ill and weak they are generally very 
fretful and fanciful, besides nervous, and no one can 
understand what they really suffer from such feelings, 
unless they have experienced the same during illness 
themselves. Every little noise is often absolute tortiu-e to 
an invalid, such as the continual banging of a door or 
window, or a noise overhead, or anything let fall in the 
room . 

The nurse ought to be extremely careful not to knock 
and tumble things about, and she should always we^r 
soft shoes that do not creak and a dress that does not 
rustle. A printed calico dress looks nice and neat ; but 
if it has a quantity of starch in it, it is apt to become 
very trying to a nervous head. 

A newspaper should not be read in a sick room, unless 
it fe for the purpose of amusing the invalid, as the crack- 
ling of its pages being turned over is very annoying to 
some people. 
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The fire grate is apt to be perhaps the greatest irritation 
after all. The fire ought to be noiselessly stirred, and 
coals should be put on gently a piece at a time with the 
hand, for which purpose an old glove may be used. 

Never wake up a patient out of sleep for any purpose^ 
unless ordered to do so by the doctor. If sleep is ordered 
much, on no account allow the invalid to be startled or 
disturbed by noise ; and, for fear any person should enter 
the room from outside, have a recognised signal placed, 
that all may clearly understand no one is to come near 
the door until it is withdrawn. 

But at all times avoid a continual opening and shutting 
of the door and a constant passing in and out. If you 
go downstairs occasionally, look round the room to see 
if there is anything you can take down with you to save 
going another time. Remember to collect together all 
the small things likely to be wanted at stated times, so 
that you have them at hand inside the room instead of 
having to run up and down stairs continually. 

Have ready any cups and saucers that you think may 
be wanted, with spoons and glasses, etc., on a table (with 
a soft cloth on it) in the room, and have also a table nap* 
kin with them for the purpose of spreading beneath the 
invalid's chin or face, so as to avoid the spilling or 
dropping of any eatables or drinkables on the sheet on 
the bed. 

I need surely scarcely add that everything should be 
scrupulously clean, for an invalid has often turned away 
in disgust from a meal because of it being served in an 
untidy or dirty manner ; a delicate appetite is soon 
checked, and so must always be humoured. 

Medicine glasses should always be washed after being 
used, if not each time, at all events every second time. 

Never take a slop pail into a sick room, but take direct 
out of the room every vessel that is used, and that im- 
mediately. In cases of fever it must be dismfeaa^ 
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If an invalid has to be propped up in bed owing to 
weakness, if there is no proper rest bought for the pur- 
pose, a light chair placed on its side behind the pillows 
answers very well ; it should rest against the head of the 
bed. 

Never let there be any whispering or talking in an 
under tone, for it is a most irritating and exciting thing to 
a sufferer. Whatever has to be said that he should not 
hear, let it be said out of the room, and not at the door 
either. Be watchful also that neither yourself nor others 
converse on the subject of different illnesses and diseases 
in the hearing of the invalid, for much that is injurious is 
apt to be picked up and thought over until a morbid 
fancy takes hold of the mind, very fatal to one in sickness 
already. An invalid at all times is liable to seize any 
horrible idea and dwell upon it. So as this is a thing 
many servants are fond of doing, I beg of you to gfuard 
against it 

If the windows of a sick room require to be kept open, 
let it be at the top not the lower part. If there is a dis- 
agreeable smell always, or for a time, in the room, chloride 
of lime placed about in one or two saucers is the plea- 
santest and sweetest thing to have. Of course for a 
disinfectant in cases of fever, etc., carbolic acid is the 
proper thing ; but if you go to buy it at a shop mind you 
do not get a cheap powder that smells badly. 

If nourishing food must be given often and little at a 
time, do not grudge the trouble, but in this and all things 
lay yourself out for the good of your patient. 

Miss Florence Nightingale says : "If a patient's stomach 
rejects large supplies of food at a time a spoonful of beef 
tea or arrowroot, or some other nourishing diet, should 
be given every hour. In very weak patients there is 
often a nervous difficulty in swallowing, which is much 
increased if food is not presented at the moment It U 
wanted; the nurse should lYi^i^^ox^ \^ 'sJi^^ ^^ ^^- 
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criminate and know when this moment is approaching." 
She continues : " Observation is the nurse's best guide, 
and the patient's appetite the rule. Half a pint of milk 
is equal to a quarter of a pound of meat. Beef tea is 
the least nourishing of the popular foods administered in 
the sick room, and tea and coffee are perhaps too much 
excluded." I think I may venture to add cocoa alsa 

However, in all things be very careful to carry out the 
doctor's orders, and do not try to improve upon them by 
your own opinions. I think nevertheless there is one ex- 
ception to this rule perhaps, which is this, that if you find 
a patient day after day begging for some particular article 
of food, if it is nothing very unwise and injurious to give, 
give it by all means. We have heard and known of 
several cases where life itself has almost returned to in- 
valids through this being done. But mind, I mean with 
discretion, and after long waiting for it. 

In conclusion let me say a word for yourself. If you 
are taken ill some time and require nursing, remember to 
have consideration for others, and try hard not to give 
more trouble than you can possibly help. Do not give 
way needlessly and take to crying and groaning, and so 
make yourself a nuisance to every one around you. Try 
how cheerful and pleasant a patient you can be, and try 
to get well again as soon as possible. 
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XXVI. 

DUTIES OF A GENERAL SERVANT. 

" None so little enjoy life, or are such burdens to themselves, as 
those who have nothing to do. The active only have the true relish 
of life. He who knows not what it is to labour knows not what it 
is to enjoy." — Joy. 

As no doubt many of you who read this book will be 
placed in the position of general servant or maid of all 
work, I will here write down a few directions for the 
guidance and arrangement of your occupations through 
the day. 

A general servant requires more order and method in 
her work, I am afraid, than any servant does, for being 
the only one to do everything, more or less, it is neces- 
sary to make one thing fit or "dovetail" into another, 
leaving one for a few minutes while the other is attended 
to, and then returning to it. 

On coming downstairs in a morning you must first of 
all look after your kitchen fire being lighted. Clean out 
the grate well, and light the fire. Put fresh water into 
the kettle, and set it on the fire to boil. Then go into the 
breakfast room, and (if it is cold weather) light the fire 
there, first well cleaning out the grate. You have had 
directions about this, earlier on in this book. Having 
done so you must take your dustpan and its small brush, 
and sweep up the crumbs on the carpet. Then dust the 
furniture and ornaments, and arrange the room. Next 
set the table for breakfast. 

If there is anything that can be done in the kitchen, 
with regard to preparing for breakfast, get it done. If 
you can, now you had better clean the boots. If you still 
have time to spare, you might sweep the front-door steps, , 
and, if necessary, wash them, also see if tlve Ivail •a:^sk 
staircase require brushing •and d\is\\tv^. \ ^^>SS.^ •^w>«^ 
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by this time that your mistress will be downstairs and 
wanting you to help her with the breakfast ; but if she 
happens to be late, you may perhaps have time to go 
up to your bedroom and make your own bed and 
dust your room. Any way, rise early always, and re- 
member that half an hour in the morning is as good 
almost as two hours later on in the day. 

Whether all the work mentioned above is done or not, 
your first duty is to see after the family's breakfast. You 
will probably have to assist your mistress with the 
making of tea and coffee, also with bacon and eggs and 
other things, but she will tell you what she requires of 
you. When the breakfast is ready you will have to carry 
it into the breakfast room and set it on the table. Then 
go back into the kitchen and get your own breakfast 

Having done this, go upstairs to all the bedrooms, and 
turn down the bedclothes, as directed on a former page, 
and open the windows. After this you may fetch out the 
things from the breakfast table perhaps, to wash them 
up and put them away in their places. 

Probably now you will receive orders about the cook- 
ing for the day, and have to look up any pieces of food 
left previously, etc. This matter settled with your mis- 
tress, you may go upstairs again and make die beds ; 
perhaps she will assist you with the large ones. 

Afterwards you may most likely have a room to sweep 
and clean. That, and the cooking of the dinner, will take 
up your time till that meal comes round. You must then 
set the table, and dish up the dinner, and take it in the 
room. You will not be expected to wait at dinner, I 
think, beyond the first helping. Probably you will have 
to get the first part of your own dinner while the family 
are having their pudding course. In the meantime you 
will have to serve up and carry the pudding into the 
* room to them, and will take your own share when it is 
lifou£rbt into the kitchen again. 
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After all is finished you must fetch the things out of 
the dining room again, and wash them up, and put them 
away; also clean the knives that are dirty. Then you 
had better tidy your kitchen and the grate. 

If you have not finished cleaning the room you com- 
menced in the morning, you must do so now ; but you 
should do as much as you possibly can in the earlier part 
of the &ay, so as to have more leisure in the afternoon, 
besides which it will be to your own comfort to have 
it so. 

Let me advise you to have certain days in the week for 
certain work, or you will be sure to get into a muddle 
before long. I mean chiefly with regard to the cleaning 
of the different rooms. Perhaps on Mondays you may 
have some washing to do, but other days you should 
clean one room in the house, if not two smaller ones, 
leaving Saturdays for the kitchen and hall cleaning, or 
the kitchen alone, with the silver and other brightly 
polished articles. 

If you have dirty or dusty work to do in the afternoons 
try and keep yourself as clean as possible, for fear you 
should have to answer the hall-door bell, and usher in 
any visitors. For this purpose have ready to hand a 
clean white apron and cap, so that you can soon make 
yourself more presentable. When the door-bell does 
^^Zi %^ ^n<^ open the door, when if a lady asks if your 
mistress is at home, and she happens not to be, say so 
to her. Probably then the lady will hand you a visit- 
ing card, or two ; these you must take from her and put 
in a place of safety in the parlour or on the hall table, to 
give to your mistress when she returns home. Be very 
particular at all times to tell her about ladies calling and 
their leaving cards, as it is an important matter to her, 
though it may not seem so to you perhaps. If your 
mistress likes you to receive cards on a small tray or 
saJver, 70U must always tak.t *iX m-^OMxV^xAw^^^^sv^^xi. 
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first answer the bell, and present it to the lady to put her 
cards on. 

If you attend to the door when your mistress is at home, 
you say in answer to the lady, '* Yes, madam, will you 
please to walk in." Then shut the hall door, and walk 
before the lady to the drawing room, open the door of the 
room, and stand on one side while the lady walks in. 
Say then to her " What name shall I say, please ? " if you 
do tiot know her previously, and go to your mistress and 
tell her the lady is there. You can then go back to your 
work. 

You should always have your dirty work done and 
yourself ^* tidied up " neat and clean in a fresh dress by 
five o'clock at the latest, every day, if the dinner hour is 
early. 

By this time you will most likely be required to prepare 
for tea, by putting the kettle to boil on the kitchen fire. 
After tea in the parlour, and your own tea, you will be 
expected of course to put away again all the things 
used. 

Then, everything neat and in its place, you will be 
allowed to sit down comfortably by your kitchen fire and 
do as you like. This is the time you will have for doing 
some sewing for yourself, so as to keep your clothes in 
good repair. You may perhaps have also a little time 
for reading, to improve your mind. 

Before going to bed every night, you will be wise to 
wash and put away any glasses, plates, or other things 
used late in the evening. 

Last of all, put sufficient sticks or chips in the cool 
oven to dry, taking care to leave the oven door open ; so 
that you will have some ready to hand for your fires when 
you come down in the morning. 
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XXVII. 

CLOTHES. 

" Care preserves what industry gains. She who attends to her 
work diligently, but not carefully, throws away with one hand what 
she gathers with the other." — Colton. 

" That which thou canst do thyself, commit not to another." 

I THINK a few lines on the subject of dress and clothing 
for servants would not be out of place here, for there 
seems to be such a lamentable ignorance, as well as 
extravagance, amongst you as a rule. 

Many girls seem to spend the whole of their year's 
wages in buying something that looks showy, instead of 
quiet and useful ; while their under-clothes and linen just 
hang together by shreds, and their boots and shoes are 
all trodden down at the heels or bursting at the sides. 
This is a very disgusting practice, and one that ought 
certainly to be discarded. 

However, we never see well behaved decent girls with 
their things in this state. A clever, good, handy girl will 
manage to have ^ime to do some sewing for herself, and 
keep her clothes in order; for this may always be so 
where the work is finished and got over early in the day, 
by being done in a methodical first-rate manner. And 
another reason is that a girl who works well and earns 
her wages accordingly will try and lay them out with an 
eye to economy, so as to have a decent and neat appear^ 
ance at all times. 

Every girl should know how to make the greater part 
of her clothes herself, certainly all her linen ; for she thus 
saves expense, and gets better material as well. She 
should also be able to knit her own stockings, for it is a 
great saving- to do so, and 1 \iope \\\o^^ \<\w^ \«n^ x^r^^ 
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already learnt will begin. The only expense you have is 
the wool, Scotch fingering or yam ; and as to the trouble 
of learning, that soon becomes a pleasure when you are 
sitting quiet on a long winter's evening. It takes five 
ounces of the fingering for each pair of stockings, cost- 
i^^g generally. 3^^. an ounce. A pair of stockings, hand- 
made, and of good wool like this, will wear longer than 
three or four pairs bought at the same price ready-made, 
\s, i\d. The knitting of a stocking is not at all a difiScult 
matter, as many seem to think ; in fact, when you have 
once done it, it seems perfectly easy. 

Now as to linen, or rather calico, clothing, I am quite 
sure by what I see around me that there is great waste of 
material in the cutting out. So if you know nothing about 
this, really useful and economical, ask some experienced 
person to show you and lend you a pattern ; no one could 
conscientiously refuse such a sensible request. 

There is a great art in cutting out material to make it 
go the longest way, so do not attempt to do it with a 
limited experience of your own, or you will certainly be 
a loser in the long run. For instance, a nightdress, 
made plainly, without a quantity of frills and tucks and 
nonsense, need not consume more than 4^ yards of 
calico for the tallest person, and iox, a short person 
four yards is sufficient ; and that, bought at the price 0^ 
6</. a yard, would make only a very small hole in your 
money. Twill calico is much pleasanter wear for 
nightdresses than plain, and is about the same price. 
No chemise need require more than three yards of calico, 
and barely that. 

For those who require warm clothing next the skin, 
and generally wear flannel, but find it disagreeable besides 
expensive, I recommend the swansdown calico, whidi is 
far pleasanter wear and is a great deal wanner than 
A^nnel Any one who has tried it will, I feel sure, 
corroborate this. It is rather expeivsvve \.o Vsw-^ 2^1 the 
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first, but it wears three times as long as flannel. As a 
flannel petticoat is often a matter of consideration to a 
poor girl on account of the expense, I will tell you how 
to make one of very little material. Get two yards of 
flannel only, at the usual width, about 30 inches. Divide 
this into two separate yards, and cut one of them in gores, • 
so as to have more width allowed. One of these gored 
pieces will have to be reversed when made up into the 
petticoat ; but I do not see that that is any detriment 
where economy is required, as there is very little differ- 
ence between the two sides of a good flannel Half of 
the straight piece of flannel you make the front part of 
the petticoat, and put the gores against it ; the other half 
goes to the back. 

Remember to wash all material before making up into 
garments, unless it be flannel ; and, for this, be sure and 
leave plenty of width for the shrinking. 

I do not see that any servant, in a large establishment, 
with good wages, requires to spend more than ;^io yearly 
on her clothing, even in these expensive times ; it is all 
the outcome of management and economy. Of course a 
gill who receives about this amount of money for her 
wages must be content to spend less, and I think it may 
be taken as a general rule that two-thirds of the money 
received may be so spent with all wisdom. So I hope you 
will try to act up to this rule, and put away in the savings 
bank the other third. You cannot possibly want more 
than one new dress in a year besides a printed one for 
house work. So why spend money on them foolishly ? 
It is a great deal wiser to put it away safely. 

The best plan is to get a new winter dress and a new 
summer one on alternate years, for you can very wel 
wear the same two winters or summers following. 

One of the best materials for a winter dress is French 
merino, of a dark colour, grey or brown ; or, best of all^ 
blacJ^ for it mil prove the most ws^ixA ^xA \cARR.^^R>!^^ 
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the best. Besides these good qualities it will always wash 
and make up again. 

Whenever you buy material for a dress, get about half 
a^yard extra in length, to put away for the purpose of 
repairs or altering. 

Keep also all the small cuttings for the same purpose. 
Besides merino, tweed makes a very nice serviceable 
dress, as it wears a long time ; and for a cheaper material 
linsey is good. When you are selecting a warm mate- 
rial any time for a winter dress, hold it up to the light, to 
see if it is close in texture. 

For summer dresses of course there is more variety, 
but I think you would find alpaca as good and serviceable 
as anything, particularly black ; it always looks weU. 

Every servant (and indeed every other person as well) 
should have a waterproof cloak to put on in the wet ; it 
not only^saves dresses from being spoilt, but is a great 
comfort in bad weather. What is more miserable than 
feeling wet and draggled? and there is no merit in going 
about more hke a wet dog than anything else (as some 
seem to think apparently), besides having to go to the 
expense of buying a new dress next day, because of being 
too foolish to carry a cloak ! 

But now, in order to. own a waterproof, you may perhaps 
have 'to use a little management If so^ you will find it a 
good plan to lay by some money out of each quarter's 
wages, until you get enough. This plan may be adopted 
for many other purposes with advantage, and the simplest 
way to do rs to wrap up the savings in a little piece of 
paper, and write on the back what it is. 

As to bonnets you should have, for the wisest plan, a 
summer's bonnet one year and a winter's one the aext, 
alternately with the new dress, having a new bonnet one 
year and a new dress the next year. You can very well 
wear the same bonnet two summers or two winters to- 
gether. Or, if you prefer it, "you caiiVkaL\^a.>aoxvxisli:Lew 
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every summer, and then have it altered a little and made 
darker for the following winter. After all, you will very 
likely find that one will be sufficient for two years, espe- 
cially if you live in the country and do not get it soiled. 
Any way you will find black to be the most economical 
colour to have, as it is so much easier to alter and arrange 
black materials together, as part of one bonnet will go 
towards making another. For this purpose save up all 
bits of trimming off a bonnet that is taken to pieces. 



XXVIII. 
MANNERS AND THRIFT. 

' ' Competence and comfort lie within the reach of most people, 
when they take the adequate means to seci;re and enjoy thenL 
When a man obtains by his labour more than enough for his actual 
wants, and can lay by a small store of savings besides, he un- 
questionably possesses the elements of social well-being." — Smiles. 

*Pray do not go and spend any of your hard earned 
money on foolish finery, such as feathers and flowers 
for your bonnets, etc. Believe me, nobody will think a 
bit better of you for wearing them, but on the contrary 
will think you much neater and nicer without. 

Some girls think they can pass as ladies by wearing 
feathers and flowers, etc. ; but they are quite mistaken, 
because a handsome flower and real feather that a lady 
would wear costs very much more money than the silly 
girl thinks of, when she does not know the difference 
between real and sham. Therefore, as you cannot possibly 
afford, with any reason or sense, to weax tlv^ ^axs^a. ^-k.- 
pensive ^nd good things, tvol ev^iv ou 2l \v<:5*eAa?i ,^^^a\. -^v. 
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lady wears every day, it is far wiser not to attempt it at 
all, and then your poor imitation will not be laughed at. 

It is the same with a silk dress ; a servant often thinks 
if only she has on a silk dress she will be taken at once 
for a lady. But if she only knew how ladies, and indeed 
gentlemen also, laugh and make fun of a girl dressed up in 
finery when out for a holiday, she would never try on the 
poor show again. It is a ridiculous thing to see a girl 
like this fancying herself taken for a lady. She does not 
know that there are hundreds of indescribable minute 
points of manner, and speech more particularly, belonging 
to the true lady that she cannot imitate and put on along 
with the silk dress, however much she tries ; and the 
more the worse. It takes years, and almost a lifetime, 
for any one to accquire that natural well-bred ease and 
grace peculiar to a lady. So I do hope that none of you 
girls who read this book will ever attempt the poor play, 
to pass yourselves off for anything different from what you 
are, for it would most certainly be detected and laughed 
at. Why should a servant try to appear as a lady ? As 
long as she is a good servant, and does her duty, there is 
nothing for her to be ashamed of. Far from it ; such a 
one is respected and looked up to by every one. 

All servants should put some of their money in the 
savings bank \ and for this purpose keep a little from 
every quarter's wages. It is very foolish and wrong to 
spend all you get, and have nothing then to fall back upon. 
What would you do if illness overtook you, and prevented 
you from working } Also what can any girl expect will 
become of her if she is a long time out of a situation ? 
Further still, what will she do when she reaches years 
of infirmity perhaps, and age, and is totally unfit for 
work ? Perhaps some girls would here answer that they 
should be married before then, and have a home oi" their 
own. But stay i young men know very well when a girl 
/s a wise and careful girl and lik^y to to^V.^ ^. ^ocA ^\$.^ \ 
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and we do not hear of the idle silly servants getting 
married ; it is the good, quiet, hard-working ones gene- 
rally, and it is this kind of girl who will have the sense to 
save up some of her money. Then if she has a store laid 
by, and does get married, how proud she would be to 
spend it in buying some furniture for the house, and how 
much it would always be valued ! 

Again, many a servant has got some old and infirm 
relative she may be glad to help and give some of her 
savings to ; if not a parent, it may be still some kind 
friend who took care of her in her helpless infancy. 

After all, whatever may happen to come to her, a 
servant should always look on into the far distance of the 
future, and try to provide for herself in time of age, when 
she will have nothing else but her savings to fall back upon. 
If she has these she will have a happy feeling of rest and 
security for the remainder of her days, and she will 
experience what the poet Burns calls 



'• The glorious privilege of being independent. 



>> 
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XXIX. 

THE STOR Y OF A FAITHFUL OLD 

SER VANT 

"Thy Master calls thee, good and faithful servant; 
Long hast thou served on earth with spirit fervent. 
Go hence to yonder temple filled with glory, 
There shalt thou praise thy Lord in song and story ; 
There shalt thou see His face instinct with beauty, 
There shalt thou serve with all delightsome duty." 

At the beginning of this book I said that I would 
write a short history of Deborah, the servant of Isaac's 
wife, Rebekah, whom we find mentioned in the book 
of Genesis. 

This Deborah seems to awaken our interest very much, 
because she lived all her life long with Rebekah and her 
son Jacob after her ; and it is very pleasing to think of 
and ponder over the life of a servant in such early times, 
and to notice what servitude was then compared with 
what it is now. 

We read in the 24th chapter of the book of Genesis 
that Abraham, the father of Isaac, sent a messenger to 
Padan-aram, to the home of his nephew Bethuel, and 
told him to bring back his great-niece Rebekah (Bethuel's 
daughter and Laban's sister) to become the wife of his 
son Isaac. The day after the arrival of the messenger 
we find that Rebekah rose up and returned home with 
him to Abraham's house, and with her went "her nurse" 
Deborah. 

After this one mention of Deborah in the Bible we 

have no other till we read of her death. But the verse 

that tells us of that contains words which speak as much 

as many a whole book woujd do. And 'wYv^tv 'w^ -^otAax 
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over them one scene after another unrolls before our 
eyes, of the old well known and beloved history of 
Esau and Jacob, till we seem to be thoroughljr 
acquainted with almost every incident of their every 
day home life. 

The simple words that tell so much are that when 
Deborah died and was buried they called the tree be- 
neath which she was laid " Allon bachuth," which means 
" the tree of weeping." This took place when Jacob was 
an elderly man, so that Deborah must have lived for 
many long years in the family of Rebekah. She must 
also have been very dearly loved by those around her, 
especially Jacob, for them to call the place of her burial 
the place of weepings and she must have entered very 
earnestly and sincerely into all the joys and sorrows- of 
the family for them to mourn so deeply for her when she 
died. Would that there was more cause for mourning 
for old servants now a days ! 

What strange events Deborah must have witnessed ! 
Some happy ones, but I think many unhappy ones, and 
many wicked and deceitful doings as well. She must 
have been a sharer in, or a witness to, nearly all those 
thrilling facts connected with Isaac and Jacob which we 
so often read about. 

During the first twenty years of the married life of 
Isaac and Rebekah they had no child, and so probably 
the years passed on quietly one after the other without 
much to break their monotony. True, there was the 
second marriage of Abraham and the births of more of 
his children, and then Abraham's own death. 

But after these twenty years had gone by Rebekah had 
twin sons, the familiarly known Esau and Jacob. Who 
is there who is not roused to interest at the mention of 
these two names, whether it be a man, a woman, or a 
child ? And who has not imagined over and over again 
the heart-touching events \u t\v«vx "^^X\v^>iN\\^NiJ^^\^^"^- 
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We do not read anything about their earliest days, 
their infancy and childhood ; but we may safely conclude 
that Rebekah, their mother^ would put them under the 
care of her old favourite nurse, as she was evidently 
still living with her. 

After some years we come to the story of the sale of 
the birthright by Esau, the eldest son, to his younger 
brother Jacob, for a simple dish of pottage. Then come 
the marriages of Esau when he was forty years old, 
marriages displeasing to his parents. 

Some time after this we read of the deception by Jacob 
of his poor old dim-eyed father, by means of which he 
received the blessing due to the eldest son. It is sad to 
know that Rebekah had helped her son in this deceit ; 
but she was evidently sorely punished for it afterwards, 
for we do not have mention of her ever again seeing 
her favourite son Jacob. He set out for the home of his 
uncle Laban at once, in order to escape the murderous 
intentions of Esau, and we find on his return many 
years afterwards that he saw his father Isaac again, but 
no mention is made of his mother Rebekah. 

We may here picture Deborah, the faithful servant, 
seeing all that was going on. How grieved she must 
have been to see such bitter quarrels among those she 
loved and served ! and we cannot help concluding that 
6he must have used all her power to calm and pacify 
the angry quarrels and passions of the family at this 
time. 

When Jacob set out for Padan-aram, the land of her 
birth and early recollections, we can well imagine how it 
must have touched her heart, if indeed it was not she 
who suggested in the first instance that he should go 
there for safety. How she must have longed to go with 
him and see ajl her pl4 friends, those at least who would 
be still alive at that time, for something like sixty years 
or more must iiave passed away smct s\v^ V^Ct them. 
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She saw Jacob leave his father's land in haste, with 
nothing in his hand but his staff ; but she lived to see 
him return home with a large company of servants and 
many flocks and herds^ so many that he told his brother 
Easuy when they met once more, that he " had enough." 
Yes, Deborah lived to see once more the favourite child 
of her mistress Rebekah, whom by this time she had we 
believe seen die and be buried. 

It is undoubtedly true that Deborah and Jacob did 
meet again, because Jacob buried her at Bethel when 
he was on his return journey to Canaan. But we are not 
told how it happened ; we can only draw our own con- 
clusions that it took place at the meeting of the two 
brothers, Esau and Jacob. 

Deborah, being in Canaan at the house of Isaac, might 
at his death naturally join his son Esau's family ; and so 
when he and his bands went out to meet Jacob it is very 
likely that she was among them. Indeed we read that 
Esau said to Jacob " Let me now leave with thee some of 
the folk that are with me." So we may conclude, I think, 
that this was the time and manner of the meeting between 
Deborah and Jacob. 

What a meeting it must have been ! We find no 
record of it, we only wish there was some, if only a few 
telling words to give us an idea of what happened. We 
can fancy how eagerly the old woman Deborah would 
seize the opportunity of thus seeing Jacob again, and 
indeed for anything we know she may have made the 
journey with Esau for that purpose, a very serious 
undertaking for an aged person like her tq do. We 
can well imagine also the long and happy intercourse 
between her and Jacob, for th^y wOuld have many long 
stories to tell one another about what had happened to 
each of them sir^ce th^ day they parted in haste so many 
years ago. 

Jacob would naturally w\s\i Xo \v^^x qI ^ ^^^^x^sjjts^ 
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in his childhood's home, and more especially of the last 
days and death of his mother. Then he would have to 
relate all about the wonderful vision he saw on his 
journey, of the angels on the ladder reaching to heaven, 
and above all the hearing of the voice of God Himself at 
the time when He promised that his seed should be as 
numerous as the dust of the earth. Also Jacob had to 
tell Deborah of his arrival at his uncle Laban's, and all 
the touching story of his long and tender love for his 
cousin Rachel, and how hard and patiently he worked 
in order to win her for his wife. Then with what delight 
and pride would Jacob make Deborah acquainted with 
his beloved Rachel and her son Joseph, his favourite 
child. There would also be Leah and her children for 
Deborah to see and know. 

After this meeting Jacob and his band journeyed slowly 
on till they came to the land of Canaan, to Luz or 
Bethel, where Jacob had seen the vision when he left his 
father's home. 

' And now we come to the close of Deborah's .life, for it 
was here at Bethel that she died, and was buried beside 
the oak tree which then and henceforth was called " the 
oak of weeping." We do not know to what age Deborah 
lived, but it must have been a great age. And no doubt 
therefore before her death she became very helpless and 
infirm, but we can feel sure that she was well cared for 
and attended to by Jacob, and by Rachel also, for Jacob's 
sake if nothing more. We know that her burial was a 
sad and sorrowful event, and we can imagine to ourselves 
how Jacob and Rachel would weep and mourn for the 
faithful old nurse and servant. 

Suppose one of us could transplant oneself back to 

the times of Isaac and Jacob, and live side by side with 

them in familiar intercourse, how afraid we should feel at 

the prospect ; but Deborah was not afraid, it is evident, for 

sAe rose up at once to go with RebeV^aVv oiv \i^t TaMtva.^^^ 
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journey ; and she must have done her duty in a fearless 
and godly manner among those around her, or she would 
never have been so dearly loved. 

Deborah seems to have been the forerunner or first 
of those dear faithful old servants whom we hear of still 
at times in our own days, but who used to be very com- 
mon in the quiet days gone by. 

Some of us, though unhappily few, still know a Deborah 
who has lived in the same house with us all, or almost all, 
our lives ; and who, for the care bestowed upon us when 
we were young and helpless, now in her turn receives care 
and kindness at our hands. 

Would there were more ! more Deborahs serving 
faithfully and long, with a service that is not a grasping, 
selfish one, but one of devotion and self sacrifice. 

Such a service from a Deborah would meet with a 
loving reward from a Jacob in life's last footsteps. And 
then would fade from our homes the distinction now so 
glaring between servant and mistress, and in its stead we 
should have more of that sweet word. Friendship. 
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